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CHRONICLE 


Chief Justice Fuller Dead.—Melville Weston Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States, died at his summer 
home, in Sorrento, Me., on July 4. He was born in 
Augusta, Me., February 11, 1833, and before his eleva- 
tion to the Supreme Court Bench was a recognized leader 
in the Democratic party. His reputation as a lawyer 
was national when on April 30, 1888, President Cleveland 
appointed him to the Chief Justiceship, on the death of 
Chief Justice Waite. Many cases of the highest im- 
portance to the country came before the Supreme Court 
in the twenty-two years of Mr. Fuller’s service; the in- 
come tax case, the tariff policy towards the Philippine 
Islands, the case of the Northern Securities and the Dan- 
bury hat case, in which labor unions were held to be 
amenable to the Sherman anti-trust law. His decisions 
entitle him to high rank among the expounders of Amer- 
ican constitutional jurisprudence. 


Freight Rates Reduced.—Decisions of great import- 
ance to shippers and carrying companies were rendered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in what are 
known as the Pacific Coast Cases. These cases were 
heard last autumn by the Commission on its six weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast and intermountain territory, 
and have been under consideration ever since. The de- 
cisions affect freight rates on all transcontinental lines, 
and order sweeping reductions in charges amounting in 
some cases to 50 per cent., in many to 33% per cent., 
while cuts of 20 per cent. are common. The heaviest 
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reductions were made in the rates of roads operating 
west of the Mississippi, the Commission holding that rates 
in that entire territory were generally excessive and un- 
just. It was held that the earnings of the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern for the ten years pre- 
ceding 1908 “might fairly be termed excessive,” and 
that the scheme of rates proposed by them “is founded 
upon facts which do not exist.”” The Southern Pacific 
Company’s Pacific system had, during two years, in- 
creased their operating income by over $12,000,000, or 
a net increase of about $2,000 per mile of road. The 
earnings of the Central Pacific per mile of road are 
65 per cent. greater than the average for the United 
States, and 100 per cent. greater than the average of the 
roads west of Chicago. The companies have three months 
in which to test these decisions in the courts ; meanwhile 
they will be required to keep detailed records of their 
traffic. 


Rulings Favoring Railways.—On the other hand dis- 
tinctly favorable to a score or more of carriers was the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decision in the case 
of the Banner Milling Company against the New York 
Central and other railroads in carrying flour and wheat 
products from Buffalo east to New York and points in 
New England. The Commission decided that in view of 
the increased expenses of operation it would cancel its 
order holding the rates unreasonable and allow the rail- 
roads to go back to their original and higher rates. It 
is believed that this decision foreshadows in a general way 
the future attitude of the commission towards the Eastern 
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roads, in considering the thousands of increased rates 
that are now held up under the new railroad law pending 
an investigation by the commission into their reasonable- 
ness. 


Deaths in United States Senate —United States Sen- 
ator Samuel Douglas McEnery died suddenly at his 
home in New Orleans in his 74th year. A native of 
Louisiana, Senator McEnery obtained his lay education 
at Spring Hill College, near Mobile, Ala., and at the 
United States Naval Academy. This training was sup- 
plemented by a course in the University of Virginia, and 
the State and National Law School of Poughkeepsie, 
New York. In the war between the States he served 
in Virginia as lieutenant under Magruder, and in the 
Trans-Mississippi department. Successively a member of 
the Louisiana Legislature, Lieutenant-Governor, and Jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court, he was elected United 
States Senator in 1896. When Senator McEnery voted 
for the Dingley tariff bill in 1897, many Democrats held 
that he had read himself out of the Democratic party. 
Of late he frequently voted with the Republican organi- 
zation in the Senate, but in return for his support Mr. 
McEnery demanded protection for the cane sugar indus- 
try of Louisiana. It was he who introduced in the Senate 
the resolution pledging the United States to take the 
Philippines under its care to fit them for self-govern- 
ment. The services at the grave were conducted by the 
Rev. Albert Biever, S.J., Rector of Loyola College, New 
Orleans. 

The death of Senator Daniel, of Virginia, removes the 
oldest in point of service of the Democratic Senators, 
and one of the most conspicuous in popular favor. “ In 
his prime,” says the Baltimore Sun, “he was an orator 
whose eloquence swept all before him. Polished, lofty, 
impassioned, he charmed as he convinced.” Senator 
Daniel was born in Lynchburg, Va., September 5, 1842. 
Entering the Confederate army as second lieutenant of 
the “ Stonewall Brigade,” in May, 1861, he was wounded 
in the first battle of Manassas, and in several. later en- 
gagements. He served as major and chief of staff of 
General Jubal A. Early, until crippled in the Wilderness, 
May 6, 1864. Major Daniel was a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates from 1869 to 1872, and the 
State Senate from 1875 to 1881. In 1884 he was elected 
to the House of Representatives and before that term 
expired became United States Senator for the term 
beginning March 4, 1887, succeeding William Mahone. 
He was re-elected three times, twice without opposition. 
Senators Daniel and McEnery were honored patriots and 
statesmen, and both of them beloved types of old-school 
southern gentlemen. 


Georgia and the President.—At a joint meeting of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Cotton Exchange, the Board of Trade 
and the Georgia-Carolina Fair Association, held in Au- 





gusta, the action of Representatives Hardwick and Bart- 
lett of Georgia, in opposing the proposition relative to 
the President’s traveling expenses was unanimously repu- 
diated, and $5,000 was forwarded to Speaker Cannon 
“to meet the deficiency of the President’s recent trans- 
continental trip, which did so much to cement the ties 
between the different sections, and to bring the nation 
and the nation’s chief in closer touch and sympathy one 
vith the other.” 


Canada’s Governor-General.—The British Govern- 
ment has decided to prolong Earl Grey’s governorshir 
of Canada for one year, and he will return to Canada 
next month and resume his office till the arrival of the 
Duke of Connaught.——Albert Vickers, of the English 
shipbuilding firm of Vickers & Son & Maxim, was on 
the point of signing a contract for the construction of a 
shipyard in the eastern portion of the Montreal harbor, 
when negotiations were broken off just before he sailed 
for England on the first of this month. This disappoint- 
ment for the politicians of Montreal, who counted upon 
a considerable outlay in their district, is said to be due 
to the rivalry of politicians in the district of Quebec, who 
want more than the seventeen million dollars that are to 
be spent on the Cap Rouge bridge. The non-signing of 
the contract is especially disappointing to certain specu- 
lators, who, owing to hints from the Federal and Pro- 
vincial governments, had already purchased land near 
the place where the construction basin was to be. The 
manager of the Rat Portage Lumber Company’s Winni- 
peg office stated on June 30 that his company had, 
through heavy and continued rainfall, sustained a loss 
of two million dollars in the Rainy River district. 





Canada’s Finances.—On June 10 the Ottawa Depart- 
ment of Finance closed its report for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1910. The revenue was $101,501,034, the 
ordinary expenditure $79,409,489, the capital expendi- 
ture $34,114,994, and the sum of $12,336,068 was added 
to the public debt, which, on March 31, stood at $336,- 
266,348. The addition to the debt during the fiscal year 
1908-9 was $45,969,419; so that this last year, 1909-10, 
shows considerable improvement. The customs revenue, 
$60,156,133, shows an increase of $12,740,808 over the 
preceding year; the excise, $15,253,352, an increase of 
$315,590; and post office receipts, $7,958,547, an increase 
of $556,924. The total revenue exceeds by more than six- 
teen million dollars the revenue of 1908-9, and 
exceeds by five millions the previous high-water mark of 
1907-8, when the revenue jumped to over ninety-six 
million dollars. Moreover, the ordinary expenditure in 
1909-10 was less by $4,654,383 than that of 1908-9, and 
the capital expenditure shows a decrease of $8,477,128. 


Spanish Elections.—The voting for members of the 
lower house of the Spanish cortes resulted in the return 
of 221 ministerialist Liberals, supporters of Premier Can- 
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alejas, and 183 of the Opposition,, including 105 Con- 
servatives, the party of the ex-premier Maura, and one 
Socialist. The majority of 38 which the premier com- 
mands is too small to warrant very: radical action. The 
Socialist deputy was elected from Madrid. The action 
of ex-premier Maura, who made voting obligatory on 
all enjoying the franchise, is one of the reasons assigned 
for the unpopularity of the Conservative party. 


Premier Canalejas in Straits—In a vain attempt to 
conciliate the more radical elements of his motley follow- 
ing, the Spanish President of the Council has offended 
others and has endangered his coalition majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. His speech at a caucus of his 
supporters before the opening of the Cortes did not indi- 
cate any hope of remaining long in: power. Ex-premier 
Moret’s absence from the meeting caused much comment. 


Great Britain.—The Hartlepool election, caused by 
the unseating of the Liberal member, Sir Christopher 
Furness, on account of the illegal acts of his agents, has 
resulted ‘n favor of the Liberals, Sir Christopher’s 
nephew being returned. The Unionists succeeded in re- 
ducing the Liberal majority of the general election 777, 
in a total poll of over 12,000, to 166; the Unionist gain 
being 239 votes and the Liberal loss 372. This implies 
that 100 or so, who had supported the Liberals in the 
general election, abstained from voting. Unionists, 
therefore, have some grounds for thinking that Sir 
Christopher’s popularity saved the seat to Liberalism, 
rather than approbation of the Government’s policy. Sir 
Christopher has been raised to the Peerage-——A similar 
by-election for East Dorset has resulted in the retaining 
of the seat for the Liberals by a majority of 592, an 
increase of 116 votes over their majority at the general 
election. The report is circulated that Sir Eldon Gorst, 
British Commissioner in Egypt, is to resign and to be re- 
placed by Lord Kitchener. As the former follows the 
policy blamed by Roosevelt, and the latter, the policy he 
commended, it will be hard, if the report turns out to be 
true, not to attribute the change, disagreeable to the Gov- 
ernment and pleasant to Unionist views, to the Guild- 
hall speech. Anyhow, there can be no question that the 
speech has had a great effect in turning public opinion 
towards greater vigor in Egypt. The Bishops of St. 
Albans and Birmingham (Protestants) have given evi- 
dence before the Divorce Commission. The latter in- 
sisted on the indissolubility of Christian marriage, say- 
ing that St. Matthew’s supposed exception is losing 
ground with students of the Gospel text. The former 
was not quite so decided, but both declared they would 
prefer disestablishment to slavery to the civil law, 
which now practically denied what hitherto it had as- 
sumed, that England is a Christian nation. The Prime 
Minister has introduced the Bill to amend the Royal dec- 
laration. It requires nothing more from the sovereign 
than a solemn asseveration that he is a Protestant in the 














sense of the Act of Settlement, and that he will do 
nothing to interfere with the Protestant succession. 
The conferences between the Government and the Union- 
ist leaders over the House of Lords do not scem to be 
succeeding. Meanwhile the Labor party professes great 
indignation at the fact that it has been ignored in the 
matter.——Dr. Henry Grattan Guinness is dead. Hts 
fame rests upon the fact that he was one of the last 
survivors of the school which really thought the Pope 
to be the Man of Sin and Antichrist. 





Ireland.—The Maynooth Union held its annual meeting 
June 22, Cardinal Logue presiding. There were a dozen 
bishops present, and many representatives from the 
United States, England and Australia. After High Mass 
was celebrated for the deceased members and benefactors, 
Cardinal Logue addressed the general meeting, recount- 
ing the Apostolic work that Maynooth had done and was 
doing in many lands, and emphasizing the necessity of 
union among the clergy on everything that concerns 
the interests of religion. That safeguarded, they should 
in political matters be free and leave others free, having 


due regard to the general welfare of the country. Sev- 
eral papers were read on subjects of vital interest. Rev. 


P. McSweeney, M.A., sketched the Neo-Catholic Move- 
ment in literature; Rev. P. O’Keefe, D.D., Professor of 
Scholastic Philosophy in Belfast University, showed that 
the Church is now taking up the intellectual position it 
held in the Middle Ages, and Rev. J. MacCaffrey, D.Ph., 
of Maynooth, in “The Clergy and Irish Historical 
Studies,” advocated the establishment of an Irish His- 
torical Record Society, and appealed for funds wherewith 
to train a school of Irish, historical scholars. Another 
meeting was conducted altogether in Irish, Bishop O’Don- 
nell of Raphoe presiding, and Canon Peter O’Leary, who 
is conceded to be the most finished speaker and writer of 
modern Irish and the most efficient literary worker in 
the Gaelic movement, lectured on “ Respect for Our- 
selves,” maintaining that Gaelic speech conduced to faith 
and purity, and was essential to national self-respect. 
The following day it was announced that the Gaelic 
League, of which Canon O’Leary was the most influential 
leader, had scored a notable triumph, the Senate of the 
National University having finally decided to make Gaelic 
compulsory for matriculation. This will give a new im- 
pulse to the study of Gaelic in the primary and secon: lary 
schools, which are eager to secure scholarships. 


Italy and the Dreibund.—The Messagero, a journal 
never particularly favorable to the triple alliance, com- 
ments in an openly unfriendly tone on the recent visit of 
Di San Giuliano, Italian Minister of Foreign affairs, to 
Berlin. Forgetting that Italy gave no support to the 
triple a'liance at the Algeciras conference, the Messagero 
now complains that a complete change has taken place in 
the direction pursued by German politics ; once their whole 
thought turned to the west, now the east is the centre 
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of their attention. Having come to an amicable agree- 
ment with France in the Morocco affair, Germany now 
seeks to: secure industrial prestige in the east, both 
directly by subsidizing and building of railroads, and in- 
directly by fixing Austria’s attention upon the Balkan 
possibilities. In the development of its own interests in 
this direction Austria finds itself in complete harmony 
with the plans of Germany. Meanwhile Italy’s interests 
are little heeded, and find scant encouragement in the 
schemes of its supposed allies. In the Balkan district 
Italy has a definite industrial future, which in the pre- 
sent play of German competition will be rendered value- 
less, and a definite political future, which will be over- 
shadowed if Austria be permitted to extend further the 
limits of its present military occupation. Even the 
allied states recognize this and therefore the efforts of 
Germany and Austria to turn Italy’s attention from the 
Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian district, with the underlying 
purpose to bring Italy into collision with France. There- 
fore these friends of ours, says the Messagero, urge us 
to give over our claims to Trent, Trieste and Albania, 
which, they say, never belonged to us, and to fix our 
attention upon Ticino, Savoy, Nice and Corsica, pro- 
vinces of which Italy has been despoiled. 


Two Important Congresses.—Two congresses re- 
cently held in Germany are evidence of the earnestness 
with which the people of that empire are preparing to 
meet the serious problems of the day. In Ratisbon, some 
15,000 delegates, representing the 150,000 members of 
the Bavarian Catholic Farmers’ Society, gathered in con- 
vention. Among the delegates were more than a hundred 
members of the various parliamentary bodies of the em- 
pire. Reports presented showed that the society has been 
very successful in promoting material progress and es- 
tablishing institutions of social and economic helpful- 
ness among its members. The eloquent speeches of the 
leaders of the body were strong in their opposition to 
the recently organized Hansabund of the Liberals. The 
German Protestants held a _ well-attended sociological 
congress in Berlin, strikingly different from the one time 
notorious meetings of the Evangelical Federation. 
Thoughtful and temperate discussion of the questions 
proposed for consideration marked its sessions. In the 
opening session a cordial tribute of praise was paid to 
the Centre party for its effective work in labor legislation. 
Professor Harnack, whom Catholics know chiefly as a 
bitter opponent of Catholic teaching, gave an address, 
in which there was a fervent appreciation of the mor- 
ality ef the Gospels. He insisted on stability for the 
marriage tie and appealed to parents to give their 
children an education that will train them to manliness 
and self-control. 





Coeducation in Prussia.—Among the measures intro- 
duced during the last session of the Prussian Landtag 
was a bill to allow, at least in exceptional cases, coedu- 
cation in the “ gymnasium,” an institution which corres- 


‘ 





ponds to our high schools and colleges. The government 
did not favor the bill, and its representative advanced 
the following reasons against it. The education of a 
young man who graduates from a gymnasium is un- 
finished, in as far as he is supposed to then begin his 
professional training; while a young woman is not or- 
dinarily expected to take up other studies, her purpose 
in life being to become wife and mother. This difference 
implies a difference in the whole character of her gym- 
nasium education. Girls, too, it was claimed, should be 
educated by women, and young men by men. Finally 
the diversity in development would never allow the same 
demands to be made on young persons of different sexes. 
The clause “in exceptional cases ” did not save the bill. 
It was pointed out that this clause was too vague and 
ambiguous, and would eventually lead to an overthrow 
of the principle involved. 


Austria’s Imperial Parliament.—The present session 
of the Reichsrath in Vienna has had remarkably smooth 
sailing and the Bienerth ministry, whose downfall last 
January was looked for at any moment, seems to-day to 
have a stronger lease of life than at any time since its 
members assumed office. Diplomatic dealing with trou- 
blesome side issues has enabled von Bienerth, the Prime 
Minister, to secure action in regard to immediately nec- 
essary imperial legislation. On June 23 he was finally 
successful in the difficult matter of finance legislation. 
The budget-bill for the present year was on that date 
accepted in chambers and the most trying situation fac- 
ing the cabinet was thus happily disposed of. 


Postal Savings Bank in Austria.—The fact that the 
United States Congress, in the session just closed, au- 
thorized a postal savings bank, makes the following item 
one of interest to the American people. For more than 
a quarter of a century all the Austrian state loans were 
made through the Rothschilds or some bank in close union 
with that house. In consequence the Rothschild influence 
has been dominant in Austrian politics. As is known these 
kings of high finance control the press as well, and 
through it public opinion is moulded to suit their interests. 
Their most powerful organ is the Neue Freie Presse. This 
year the Minister of Finance determined to place a 
needed public loan without reference to the Rothschilds. 
Austria had organized a postal savings bank some years 
ago and the twenty-two million dollars required were 
borrowed from that institution. The old financial powers 
fully realized the significance of the act and the Roths- 
child press set to work to discredit the Minister’s step. 
The gravest charge the Freie Presse could advance was 
the insinuation of a selfish hankering after popularity. 
“ Nothing worse than this?” asks a Vienna correspond- 
ent in the Kélnische Volkszeitung, “what a blessing if 
the governments of all nations would use such means 
to keep themselves in the saddle! Thanks to late re- 
forms, we have now a popular franchise and the gov- 
ernment must try to be popular.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Is Milwaukee a Socialistic City? 


Owing to the recent Socialistic municipal victory in 
the city of Milwaukee, a general impression prevails 
throughout the country that Milwaukee is a Socialistic 
city—a species of Mecca of Socialism in the United 
States. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
election which resulted in putting a pronounced Socialist 
in the mayoral chair, was in reality an economic revolu- 
tion against a political administration that had long be- 
come distasteful to the public at large. The voters of 
Milwaukee were tired, and a little more than tired, of 
Mayor Rose and a ten-year Democratic administration 
which, as time went on, retained less and less of public 
confidence, until in the last term of the absentee mayor 
it was viewed with positive distrust, even if no stronger 
epithet be employed to express the situation. 


Another decidedly advantageous circumstance for the 


well-organized Socialist party was a disrupted Republican 
organization. Without entering into the merits of the 
question of the Republican factions in Wisconsin, it is 
sufficient to state that the party is divided into two wings. 
The Stalwarts are the old wing, and largely represent 
capital, and, perhaps, the more conservative element. 
This wing sided and worked with Rose, the Democratic 
candidate for mayor. The Progressives are the followers 
and supporters of Senator LaFollette. 

Not on account of the numerical strength of the Social- 
ist party in Milwaukee, but rather owing to the un- 
fortunate conditions existing in the two older and regular 
political parties, the vote of the mayoralty contest re- 
sulted in about 27,000 being cast for the Socialist ticket, 
in the neighborhood of 19,000 for the Democratic and 
17,000. for the Republican. 

There were other unfortunate conditions which helped 
to bring about a result which was as much a surprise to 
the Socialists themselves as it was a matter of chagrin to 
the two older parties. Many unwise, and, some say, 
foolish, nominations were made. Another factor was the 
division of opinion in both the regular parties on the 
question of prohibition, while the Socialists were uni- 
formly “ wets.” ; 

An element that has to be reckoned with in summing up 
the causes was a certain dissatisfied public sentiment 
with regard to the great street car system of Milwaukee. 
The able ex-city attorney, J. T. Kelley, (he lost out in 
the primaries in this election) was in the main favorable 
to the street car company, although no one ever im- 
peached his motives, and he is to-day one of the most 
highly respected citizens of the Cream city. On the other 
political side also, the Democrats and Mayor Rose were 
friendly to the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company. Mr. Pfister, one of the Republican magnates 
of the state and city, helped to secure for the company 





during the five Rose administrations some of the big 
franchises ; and, although the company cannot, in justice, 
be accused of not living up to their obligations, yet there 
has been a certain amount of unfavorable newspaper 
criticism in the past, and at the time of the campaign 
all these things were remembered and used. 

It is now admitted that many Catholics voted the 
Socialistic ticket in the hope of municipal reform, and 
not for any sympathy with Socialistic principles, and it is 
a peculiar fact that, in the last city campaign, the plat- 
forms of the Socialists, Republicans and Democrats were 
almost identical. General issues were minimized in the 
desire for local reform. Socialist doctrines, as such, were 
not considered. The people simply wanted reform, 

No one will deny that for some years Milwaukee 
Socialists have been splendidly organized. The close re- 
lation which they bore to all the labor organizations dur- 
ing the campaign resulted in swinging many votes. A 
millennium, of course, was promised, and the restless 
discontent which is found everywhere in so many who 
have not the ability to better their condition, even whea 
opportunities are offered, had something to do with the 
results which have created so false an impression 
throughout the country with regard to the political com- 
plexion of the city of Milwaukee. 

The city is a large Polish centre. Many of this 
nationality were disaffected with existing conditions and 
were swept into the movement, hoping for better things, 
and knowing that the Socialists could have only two 
years in office, and believing that municipal conditions 
could not be worse, and that an entirely new administra- 
tion might possibly improve affairs. 

It was noticed that the Socialists, during the weeks 
of the campaign, were strictly constructive and educative 
for municipal reform, and that there was an entire ab- 
sence of mud slinging. It has also been observed that, 
since the new party has been in power, not a member 
in the council has said a vituperative word against any 
individual Catholic, or against the Catholic Faith. To 
a disinterested onlooker it seems that the city as a whole 
is willing to give the Socialists a fair opportunity to 
“make good” and to demonstrate their administrative 
ability. 

There might be said to be one exception to the general 
Socialistic good behavior. There is a certain Berger, 
editor of a Socialistic paper, who is somewhat loud and 
arrogant, and would like to be regarded as the power 
behind the mayoral throne, which is occupied at present 
by a well-meaning if somewhat light-weight incumbent. 

At the present time Milwaukeeans do not regard 
former Mayor David S. Rose with any superabundant 
affection. He was in the city which had elected him its 
chief magistrate, during his fifth and last term, exactly 
one month, after a distinct promise that, if elected, he 
would remain at home. He was away making anti-prohi- 
bition speeches. At the close of his last term of office he 
opened the Democratic campaign for Schoenecker, and, 
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it is now generally conceded, sadly damaged that worthy 
gentleman’s chances of election by saying that he was 
introducing the next mayor of Milwaukee. The name 
of Crown Prince immediately attached itself to 
Schoenecker, and the people were said to believe if he 
were elected Mr. David S. Rose would continue to run 
the city in the same old way. 

The Socialistic administration, up to the present, has 
been good, or at least harmless. They have found that 
holding office in a city of metropolitan pretensions is not 
all honey and roses. It appears to a casual observer that 
they are more worried over their success than they would 
have been had they been defeated. For years they have 
been accustomed to the latter. The day after the election 
the Socialists pleaded for time, pleaded for the support 
of the press, pleaded for the support of every citizen. 
A great fear seemed to overwhelm them when they began 
to realize what they had been elected to do. As a body 
they lack men of mental calibre, and problems of city 
government begin to loom up large, for which vitriolic 
editorials are no solution. 

Their own men are admittedly inexperienced and it 
became necessary either to retain Democrats and Repub- 
licans in office, or go out of the city to officer their ad- 
ministration. In one instance already they have sought 
abroad. Dr. Rucker, of the United States Army, who 
exterminated the bubonic plague in San Francisco, has 
been secured from President Taft and appointed health 
commissioner. 

\ financial condition now confronts the city adminis- 
tration. Formerly city bonds found many takers at 
three and a half per cent. The new administration offered 
them at four per cent., but eastern capitalists refused to 
purchase. The administration is now offering four and 
a half per cent. with some little success. 

The Socialistic council, up to the present, has shown 
a seriousness of purpose, and seems absolutely honest in 
what they want to do. Mr. Uihlein, one of the city’s 
most respected and conservative citizens, has been ap- 
pointed city debt commissioner. The city attorney’s 
office is elective, but the new mayor has filled the office 
with the brightest young lawyers in town, and there is 
not a Socialist among them. The mayor desired to fur- 
nish free water to all the washerwomen in the city, but 
the Socialist city attorney promptly declared it was 
illegal. The Socialists acknowledge they cannot con- 
travene the provisions of the city charter and the state 
laws, and they therefore admit they have to be con- 
servative in their administration. Yet aggressive effort 
is now being made toward gaining the next session of 
the state legislature. 

Milwaukee is the first big victory for the Socialists, 
and they are at present on good behavior, endeavoring to 
cultivate the favorable opinion of the people of the city, 
of the state and nation, the capitalists and the laboring 
man, and to satisfy all. This Promethean task will 
probably end in failure. Milwaukeeans, in a good natured 





sort of way, wish them well but do not appear to take 
them quite seriously. To regard the editor-councillor in 
a serious way is a rather large undertaking. 

Although there is a Socialistic municipal administra- 
tion for the nonce, no one who knows the situation will 
admit that Milwaukee is a Socialistic city. A liberal 
estimate of the numerical strength of Socialism in Mil- 
waukee would not concede more than seven thousand. 


J.E.C¢. 


Catholic Social Study in England 


Bishop Ketteler startled a great gathering of German 
Catholics in 1848 by declaring that social questions were 
more actual and more urgent than political, He may be 
said to have spent the remainder of his life in driving that 
lesson home. 

As a result his influence has been simply incalculable. 
To him is due in very large measure that strong position 


_ which Catholics hold in Germany to-day. Had he been 


merely a “ political” bishop instead of a “ social” bishop, 
the results must have been very different. True, the 
Catholics of Germany wield considerable political power 
at present. The Centre is a political organization. Yet, as 
M. Georges Goyau has so clearly shown, the Centre did 
not start as a political party. Its initial aims were social 
aims. It began by setting forth the Christian idea as a 
social force. It sought, not to pull political wires but to 
defend the rights and liberties of the people, to champion 
the distressed, to bring healing to a stricken nation. Of 
these aims it has never lost sight. It is strong to-day be- 
cause it is in touch with the people and speaks with the 
voice of the people. It has kept its power, not by adroit 
political juggling, but by cleaving to those Christian social 
principles which alone can ensure political stability. 
The Catholics of Germany have learned the lesson. The 
Catholics of France have not, though many of them are 
at last making some effort to do so. Had a tenth part of 
the energy which has been wasted by French Catholics in 
political dissensions, recriminations and struggles been 
devoted to the uniting of their forces on a platform of 
Catholic social reform, we should to-day be spared the 
sight of the venerable Church of France with its millions 
of adherents being strangled by a handful of Freemasons. 
Have Catholics in other lands learned the lesson? At 
least they are beginning to do so. Social action is knit- 
ting them together as no political action could do. We 
see men uniting on a Catholic social platform who have 
hitherto been divided by the bitterest of political antag- 
onisms. By means of social action, encouraged by the 
episcopate, we see the Catholic clergy of many lands re- 
covering that rightful influence with the people which is 
based on disinterested solicitude for the popular welfare 
—influence which, so far from obscuring the spiritual 
dignity of the priesthood, sheds an added lustre upon it. 
We see an intelligent laity working out the consequences 
of their Catholicism into all the details of public life. As 
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of old the Church civilized the nations, so to-day she is 
fulfilling in increasing measure that task of which she 
alone has the ultimate secret—the removal of social evils, 
the solution of social problems. 

The Catholic Church in England has reached a par- 
ticularly interesting stage of its history. It has come out 
of the catacombs in which it was constrained to lurk for 
so many weary generations. It is influencing public life 
to a notable degree, Its children are to be found in the 
front rank of every profession and calling. It is rebuild- 
ing its shrines, erecting its schools, establishing with per- 
sistent self-sacrifice its social and charitable institutions. 
As regards this last point progress has been remarkable, 
as a glance at the “ Handbook of Catholic Charitable and 
Social Works,” published by the Catholic Truth Society, 
will show. 

The Catholics of England, then, have attained to a 
satisfactory measure of organization, The Eucharistic 
Congress, held in London two years ago, made them ex- 
perience with a thrill their religious solidarity. The in- 
stitution of a National Catholic Congress is a sign that 
they feel their social solidarity. And with this awakening 
sense comes the realization of a new and imperative need 
—the need of concerted social study. 

For it is now becoming apparent that only on condition 
of such study will the Catholics of England be able to 
carry on and extend the work thus happily begun. The 
country is going through a bewildering series of social 
transformations of which political complications are the 
effect and not the cause. The real forces at work are 
social forces. To guide the issue must be the work of 
social rather than political action. Schemes of far-reach- 
ing import are afoot (it is enough to mention the Report 
of the Poor Law Commission), and nothing is more 
mecessary than that Catholics should be prepared to face 
the situation thus created. But they can do so effectively 
only if they are fortified by a preliminary course of social 
study. 

The Catholic Church has a distinctive social doctrine. 
As Professor Max Turmann has pointed out, her social 
doctrine is not merely eclectic; it is not a thing of shreds 
and patches borrowed from various schools. It is con- 
sistent and unique; closely woven into her theology and 
philosophy. It has stood the test of time, it appeals to 
men’s best aspirations and it cannot fail, when adequately 
presented, to evoke the sympathy and command the alle- 
giance of the people. It has a power of welding men to- 
gether as no merely political cause can do, for it lies deeper 
than politics. All this is true. Yet we have to remember 
that the Catholic Church which gives us our social prin- 
ciples leaves us to apply them according to our peculiar 
circumstances. This is a matter of much labor and 
anxious thought. It can scarcely be effected save through 
concerted study. 

That is the lesson which Catholics in England are be- 
ginning to realize. On all sides we see a movement in 
favor of what may be called Catholic social education. 





The Federations, formed for the defence of Catholic lib- 
erties, are coming to understand that those liberties must 
be safeguarded not by occasional protests and mass-meet- 
ings, but by creating an army of alert and enlightened 
men who will take their part in social action. The Cath- 
olic Women’s League is moving in the same direction. 
Catholic social and charitable organizations are becoming 
aware that their work cannot be carried on without refer- 
ence to wider social currents which are stirring in the 
country. 

Meanwhile a centre of reference and a fountain head 
of social information has been created in the Catholic 
Social Guild—a body of representative Catholics, clergy 
and laity, which aims not at controlling but at enlighten- 
ing. Of the work which this Guild has already accom- 
plished during the eight months of its existence something 
may be said on a future occasion, It is enough to indi- 
cate here that Catholic social study in England is in a fair 
way to securing that definiteness and coordination which 
are so indispensable in the present situation. This slight 
sketch of recent tendencies in England will have its in- 
terest for Catholics in other countries. For in varying 
degree the same need may be said to press upon Catholics 
in every civilized land at the present day, and an account 
of what is being done in one quarter cannot fail to stim- 
ulate Catholics elsewhere. Co 


War and Peace 


The Month for June has a very instructive article on 
“ Christianity and War,” in which the author calls upon 
Catholics to enter vigorously into the Peace Movement. 
This in itself is entirely Christian. It has the blessing of 
the Supreme Pontiff. It cannot therefore be left to those 
outside the Church. Catholic action is necessary to keep 
it from the extravagance of starting from false principles 
and of aiming at false ideals. 

The false principles pointed out in the article are, that 
war is forbidden by the Gospel, which commands us to suf- 
fer wrong patiently, and that it is essentially evil. The for- 
mer rests upon misinterpretation. The Gospel counsels us 
to suffer rather than to resist it, just as it counsels us to 
practice poverty rather than possess worldly goods and 
continence rather than enter the married state; but it 
does not command us to do so. The evangelical counsels 
have nothing to do with the State; first, because they are 
essentially connected with the reward of the life to come, 
while the State is of its nature confined to this world; 
and secondly, because the direct function of the State 
is to promote in the highest degree the temporal welfare 
of its members. It is their trustee, and has no more 
right to administer its trust according to the evangelical 
counsels than has any private trustee; and one does not 
need a lively imagination to realize what would happen 
should such a one plead in court the counsels of Christ: 
“ Resist not evil. If any man will take thy coat, give him 
thy cloak also,” in excuse of his maladministration, “ What 
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right had you,” the judge would answer, “ to impose upon 
your wards, what has been left to their free choice?” 

The second principle alleged is, therefore, no less 
false. War becomes a duty when grave interests are at 
stake, which war may save and which can be saved in 
no other way. Neither do the evils accompanying war 
make it essentially wrong. These may be either physical 
or moral. The former are not wrong in themselves, 
otherwise the privation of goods, the infliction of hard- 
ships, sickness and death would always imply guilt in 
their responsible cause; a conclusion evidently absurd. 
As for the latter, war only gives the occasion to im- 
morality, just as, say, service in the police force does. 
Yet the most ardent denouncer of the wickedness of war 
would not abolish that. Still since the duty of the State 
directly is to procure to the utmost the temporal welfare 
of its members and, indirectly, to promote their moral 
welfare, it is clearly its duty to avoid war when possible. 
In this, Peace Societies, rightly constituted, can do much 
by laboring for the broadest use of arbitration. 

Some nevertheless, would infer from the fact that it 
is unlawful for a private individual to take up arms to 
settle a difference with a neighbor, the unlawfulness of 
the same in a nation. The argument a pari is a very dan- 
gerous one. When the cases are not parallel as regards 
the matter at issue it proves nothing. When a private 
individual lives under supreme authority in an organized 
society it is, as a rule, unlawful for him to take up arms 
in his private quarrels, because that supreme authority, 
inasmuch as it is the guardian of public order, is neces- 
sarily the final arbiter in all quarrels. But to this rule 
there is an exception. When appeal to authority is im- 
possible, one may always defend himself against the 
sudden attack of those whom a well-formed public con- 
science holds to be aggressors. Should, however, our 
present environment be removed, should we find our- 
selves in a world made up of families each living by 
itself, it is apparent that each would exercise its rights 
to occupy and possess through its head, and that he 
would have not only the right and obligation to defend 
his family and possessions against invaders, but also, as 
under the circumstances there would be no public con- 
science, hardly even a public opinion, the right to de- 
termine according to his own conscience when, where 
and how they should be defended. 

This is the condition of modern states. Theoretically 
they are equal among themselves and they recognize no 
supreme authority to which they must carry their quar- 
rels. Their rulers have the rights and obligations of the 
head of the family in the supposition we have just made. 
And though Christianity and civilization have enriched 
them with moral principles he had not, and though there 
is a public opinion on many points that would be a 
public conscience were the nations organized into an en- 
tity, still the applications of those principles, of that con- 
science in concrete cases is in great part in their hands. 
The Great Powers, it is true, coerce the less powerful, 





and by combining the majority coerce the minority. 
But they do this, not by any antecedent right, often 
probably not by any right consequent upon the misbe- 
havior of the coerced, but by force. They see a war 
over some question to be harmful to their interests, and 
they inform the party or parties preparing for it, that in 
the fighting they will have to be reckoned with. 

One may say: “ This is taking us back to primitive 
conditions. You do not mean that nations, now so per- 
fectly organized as regards their members, are with re- 
gard to each other in a hardly higher social condition 
than were the wandering families, scarcely yet to be 
called tribes, of which you spoke?” This is just what 
we do mean; but we hold the disparity to indicate that 
Divine Providence has designed for them a much higher 
international organization if they will have it. Whether 
it is to be attained by mutual agreement or in some better 
way, we cannot now discuss. 

Under present conditions, then, it belongs to the su- 
preme authority in the State to determine how, when 
and where the interests of the State are to be defended. 
The responsibility resting on it is very grave; for in 
public affairs justice is to be observed with, if it were 
possible, even more rigor than in private matters, 
since in them the effects of injustice are more wide- 
spread and disastrous. Nor need it pay very great atten- 
tion to the remonstrances of other States, generally 
prompted by self-interest, nor to the clamor of the press, 
the utterances too often of unreasoning passion. 

The subjects of the State are bound to support the 
supreme authority deciding on war, unless this be evi- 
dently unjust. Here timorous consciences find great re- 
lief, because practically such injustice is not evident at 
the critical moment. Politics are so complex and involve 
such secrecy, that the people cannot know all the facts; 
and therefore cannot form that certain judgment which 
would compel them to refuse their service. Thus, for 
instance, we now know that Napoleon III waged war 
against Austria most unjustly in 1859. The Catholics 
of France may have suspected it, but they did not know 
it. Hence they rushed to arms and marched forth, while 
their pastors blessed, not the cause, but their obedience. 
For this is a fundamental ethical principle which Chris- 
tianity has always insisted on. 

Here we may remark a note to the Month’s article 
which seems to us somewhat unfair to a writer in The 
Nineteenth Century, who discussing England and Ger- 
many does not claim for the former the right to pick a 
quarrel with the latter, because this is menacing its naval 
supremacy, as the writer in the Month seems to allege. 
His argument rests on the assumption that Germany 
has determined to conquer England, to destroy the 
British Empire, in order to be supreme in the world. 
Now, supposing a case of two private individuals, A. is. 
not obliged in justice to desist from commercial opera- 
tions, because these will indirectly ruin B.’s trade. In the 
same way, if Germany by industry, skill and subsidies 
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can extend its commerce, it may do so, without regard 
to the fact that its gain is England’s loss, and that this 
loss may result in the disintegration of the British Em- 
pire and a German domination of the seas. This the 
Month very rightly points out. But if A. makes the 
ruin of B. his proximate object, so that by accomplishing 
this he may succeed to B.’s trade, B. can certainly take 
him into court and obtain protection against such injus- 
tice in the way the court will determine. So, too, if Ger- 
many be deliberately planning war to destroy England 
as the means to obtain its trade and empire, since there is 
no supreme international tribunal to which England can 
appeal, its supreme authority must determine the time, 
the place and the means of defending the nation; and 
every subject must submit to the determination. The 
matter, therefore, depends solely on the facts; and the 
fault of such articles as that of The Nineteenth Century 
is, that their authors, without full knowledge of the 
facts and relying on mere assumptions, lawlessly pretend 
to determine national policy and even by stirring up 
popular passions, take it out of the hands of those to 
whom alone it belongs. 

The false ideal of Peace Societies outside the Church 
is universal peace attained by the evolution of material 
civilization. One need not go to the Sacred Scriptures 
to learn that universal peace and universal justice are 
one and the same. War is founded in injustice; and only 
when men live by justice will they beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks. There 
is but one kingdom of justice, the Kingdom of Christ; 
one city in which justice dwells, the New Jerusalem. 
Those who give themselves to the great work of peace 
to be established in that Kingdom, who toil for it to be 
built up in that city, work effectually; they that work in 
any other way will find their labor vain. 

Henry Woops, s.}. 


Tercentenary of the Death of Matthew Ricci, 8.J. 


On May 11, 1910, a memorial tablet was unveiled with 
due solemnity in the hall of the University of Macerata, 
Italy. It was to do honor to an apostle, a scientist, to 
Macerata’s most celebrated son, the Chinese missioner, 
Matthew Ricci, S.J. His prodigious learning caused the 
Chinese to call him the Second Confucius; his travels 
and his contributions to geography prompt the Italians 
to honor him with the name of another Marco Polo, but 
his noblest title is that of missionary to an unbelieving 
nation. 

Born at Macerata, Oct. 6, 1552, the year of the glorious 
death of St. Francis Xavier, his parents were the Mar- 
quis Battista and his consort Giovanna Angeletti, and his 
childhood enjoyed all those advantages that wealthy 
nobles could provide for their offspring. After com- 
pleting his course in the Jesuit college of Macerata, he 
went to Rome to study law, but at the age of nineteen he 
turned his back on all worldly prospects and entered the 





novitiate of the Society of Jesus. He studied mathema- 
tics and geography under the celebrated Christopher 
Clavius, S.J., to whom Pope Gregory XIII entrusted the 
correction of the calendar, and gave signal proofs of 
that ability which was to bring him one day before the 
Chinese emperor’s throne. 

Before the completion of his theological course, he set 
out from Rome for Goa, Portuguese India, where he 
spent over three years, finishing his studies and receiving 
the priesthood. On August 7, 1582, he was at Macao, 
ready to seize the first opportunity to penetrate the great 
unknown empire, which lay so near, yet forbade all ap- 
proach. 

Two Jesuits had tried to enter the empire but had 
failed; Ricci’s first attempt ended in the same way. 
Again he tried and this time with better success, for the 
viceroy of Kwang-Tung permitted him to reside in the 
province and begin his labors in a quiet way. In 1584 
he published the first book in Chinese characters brought 
out by a European. Composed in correct and elegant 
language, it commanded the attention of the literati and 
gave them a knowledge of the Faith, for it was a com- 
pendium of the Christian doctrine. He also prepared a 
map of the world, humoring the Chinese by placing their 
empire precisely in the centre, and discussed with the 
learned men of the city such questions as the sphericity 
of the earth, eclipses, the course of the heavenly bodies, 
and like subjects. His mechanical skill he devoted to 
the construction of astronomical instruments. 

But his object was to reach the court. After receiving 
more than one rebuff, he arrived at Pekin, and induced 
the eunuchs of the palace to present to the Emperor the 
valuable clocks, watches, religious pictures and other 
curios, including a clavichord, which he had prepared 
for the imperial pleasure. He and his companion, Father 
Pantoia, were sanguine of success, when a high official 
seized the presents and threw the missioners into prison, 
for he was satisfied that they had come to murder the 
emperor by magical arts. After languishing in chains 
for six months, they were released by order of the em- 
peror and commanded to appear at the palace with their 
gifts. On January 4, 1601, they reached the palace, 
where they were received and lodged, and where they 
were soon busily employed in setting and winding the 
clocks and in introducing some of the eunuchs to the 
mysteries of the claivchord. 

By imperial order they were allowed to establish them- 
selves in the Tatar city, where they were maintained 
from the public treasury, for their lectures on astronomy 
and physics called to their residence the cream of the 
learned men of the capital. For over nine years Father 
Ricci’s labors continued. He won over several hundred 
catechumens, including three of the most celebrated 
scholars of Peking, from whom he and his successors re- 
ceived invaluable aid in translating and thus making 
known to the people the works of Aristotle and Euclid, 
as well as religious and catechetical books. Never of a 
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robust constitution, his strength gave way under his im- 
mense labors, and he peacefully went to his reward on 
May 11, 1610, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. A 
pagoda, which had been the property of a criminal con- 
demned to capital punishment, was given as the burial 
place of the valiant missionary. Over the entrance was 
placed the inscription, Imperial gift, and the heathen 
temple was consecrated under the title of the Most Holy 
Saviour to Catholic worship. 

Father Ricci’s writings in Chinese included, besides re 
ligious books, works on mathematics, philosophy, his- 
tory, music and language. He grasped the great fact 
that the Chinese were not barbarians, that the truth must 
be presented to them as to a cultured and civilized people ; 
he mastered their language as few Europeans have ever 
done, and he studied their customs and national tem- 
perament. His success is the glory of his native city, 
but it is much more the glory of the Church from which 
he learned the lessons of zeal and heroism which he 
practised so faithfully during his laborious and fruitful 
H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


apostolate. 


Three Famous Reprints 


Among Uncle Sam’s other good points, one is his 
wisdom in keeping past records easily accessible to the 
reader and historian. If the old printed records become 
scarce, he is quite willing to pay a good amount in reprint- 
ing them, and sometimes in his fondness for exactitude, 
he will even pay a fancy price for a facsimile edition. 

Thomas Jefferson once kept a scrap-book, perhaps 
more than one, but one was of special interest. He 
thought the simplest way to teach morality to the Indians 
was through the direct teachings of Jesus as outlined in 
the various passages of the New Testament. In order 
to collect such maxims, he carefully pasted in four par- 
allel columns in his blank book, from the leaves of an En- 
glish, a French, a Greek and a Latin Testament, those 
chapters, or parts of chapters, which contained moral 
instructions. 

A century later Cyrus Adler, of the National Museum, 
was given charge of the novel task of writing an intro- 
duction to this compilation, and causing the book to “ sit 
for its picture.” Leaf by leaf it was photographed by 
one of the most modern of printers’ arts, and when fin- 
ished it was bound in exact imitation of the original, in 
red leather, and though the words on the back-title read 
“Morals of Jesus of Nazareth,” it is popularly known 
as “the Jefferson Bible.” 

The original scrap-book was purchased from Jeffer- 
son’s heirs in 1895, by the National Museum, and it was 
through the interest aroused in the book by the custodian 
of the Museum that Congress authorized, in 1904, the 
facsimile edition of 9,000 copies. Those at the Super- 


intendent of Documents’ Office sell for $2.25, and it is 
about the most expensive small book in his keeping, 
being a handy twelvemo. 


Another matter of curiosity 








connected with the book is that even in the Congressional 
edition the original form was strictly adhered to, and 
nothing but the neatly stamped number, “ 4747,” on the 
back, and the pasted legend, “58th Cong.; 2d Sess. 
H. doc, 755,” on the title-page, gives it a place among the 
“sheep set.” Needless to say, this rara avis among the 
documents is already becoming scarce. 

Another of Thomas Jefferson’s works is destined to 
immortality. The Declaration of Independence, written 
by him and signed by John Hancock, on the “ memorable 
July 4, 1776,” has been reprinted officially and unoffi- 
cially perhaps more than any other document. We meet 
it first in our text-books, and continue to meet it through 
life, until, if we drift into the Library of the State De- 
partment at Washington, we meet the custodian of the 
precious original parchment. From old age, being now 
in its 135th year, this relic is wrinkled and decrepit, and, 
it is claimed by those who know, that the ordeal of being 
photographed proved very trying, and since that event, 
it has shown its age much more pitifully than before. 

A very exact account of the writing, signing, and print- 
ing of this American Magna Charta is given in a publi- 
cation bearing the self-explanatory title: “‘ The Declara- 
tion of Independence, Illustrated Story of its Adoption, 
with the Biographies and Portraits of the Signers and 
of the Secretary of the Congress, by Wm. H. Michael, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1904.” 

This handsome quarto volume includes a folded photo- 
lithograph of the document as it now appears, on a plate 
14 by 11 inches, as well as a facsimile of the first broad- 
side edition as printed by John Dunlap, Philadelphia, 
and of the engrossed Declaration as signed, but not yet 
faded with age; and, what is perhaps even more inter- 
esting, a facsimile covering four pages, of the original 
draft in Jefferson’s handwriting, with interpolations and 
changes made during the course of its preparation by 
Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, who were members 
of the committee appointed to compile the epoch-making 
paper. 

Four score years before the printing of this “ Story 
of the Declaration,” John Quincy Adams wrote from 
the State Department, in a letter dated New Year’s 
Day of 1824: 

“An exact facsimile engraved on copper plate has 
been made by direction of this Department, of the origi- 
nal copy of the Declaration of Independence, engrossed 
on parchment, and signed by all the members of Con- 
gress, on 2d of August, 1776, as appears by the secret 
journal of that day. Two hundred copies have been 
struck off from this plate, and are now at the office of 
this Department, subject to the disposal of Congress.” 

Congress gave the President charge of disposing of 
them as follows: 2 to each of the surviving signers; 
2 to the President ; 2 to the late President, Mr. Madison; 
2 to Marquis de Lafayette; 20 for the two Houses of 
Congress; 12 to the different Departments of the Gov- 
ernment ; 2 for the President’s House; 2 for the Supreme 
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Court room; 1 to each state and territorial governor, and 
legislative body, and the remainder to such Universities 
and Colleges of the United States as the President should 
select. 

In this distribution we notice that Congress did not 
allow itself enough to give each member a copy, and we 
also notice that one copy crossed the ocean to Gen. La- 
fayette. In a letter dated June 15, 1834, George Wash- 
ington Lafayette sent to the Library of Congress what he 
calls a copper-plate on which was engraved the first en- 
graved copy of the Declaration. This he sends as a be- 
quest of his father, Gen, Lafayette, which bequest was 
dated “ Paris, 10 Février, 1830.” I have yet to satisfy 
myself as to whether this gift was a copper-plate, or the 
engraved copy sent in 1824. 

There is yet another of Jefferson’s works which has a 
destiny, and that is his “ Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice,” which has been reprinted for years with every in- 
coming Congress, for it is the legislator’s text-book. Its 
numerous editions fill several shelves, and it reminds 
the statesman to look backward, for the Sage of Monti- 
cello successfully conserved all his rich experience in a 
system of dignified, yet democratic legislation, and we 
are constrained to wonder, as we look upon the arena of 
public life to-day, which one of our talented statesmen 
is engaged in a work which will so fill the needs of the 
future that the 122d Congress will order it reprinted for 
general use in the year 2045 a. p. 

Edward Bellamy truly said it is easier to look back- 
ward a thousand years than to look ahead fifty, and it 
is only by such a forced look ahead that we can justly 
measure the value of Thomas Jefferson’s triple claim to 
our appreciation. 

M. PELLEN. 


A Great Priest-Explorer 
I. 


“ To-day I do not think that our Protestant clergy are 
more learned than their brethren of the Catholic Faith 
on the Continent,” Andrew Lang wrote in the Bookman 
for April. “They maintain no anthropological review 
like the Anthropos of P. Schmidt; they do much less for 
paleontology than several abbés in France; when I 
wanted a clear summary about Minoan religion, I found 
that the best was by Pére Lagrange, in a French serial 
devoted to biblical studies.” The learned writer might 
have added: For the most reliable information about 
Arabia Petraea and Deserta one must apply to the Aus- 
trian priest, savant and explorer, Dr. Alois Musil. 

When I was in Vienna last summer everybody was 
talking about Musil, who had just returned from his 
eighth and most daring and successful exploration of 
the Bible lands of Arabia. The newspapers, even the 
most anti-clerical, were full of his praises, described at 


welcomed back to his native land, and gave more or less 
accurate accounts of his expedition. It was evident that 
the Viennese were proud of their famous fellow-citizen. 
Though the name and the fame of Dr. Musil are, no 
doubt, known to many readers of AMERICA, a short 
sketch of the great priest-explorer’s career will not be 
altogether devoid of general interest. 

Of Musil’s parentage, youth and education but few 
details have thus far crept into print. He was born 
June 30, 1868, in the little village of Richtarow near 
Wischau in Moravia. He pursued his higher studies in 
Olmuetz and Vienna, and was ordained priest in 1891. 
Having during his university course displayed excep- 
tional talent for Bible study and Semitic languages, he 
readily obtained permission from his bishop to continue 
his favorite studies after his ordination. He studied 
successively at Jerusalem, Beirout, London, Cambridge, 
Berlin, Constantinople and Vienna. In November, 1895, 
he had occasion for the first time to read accounts of 
various biblical events on the very spot where they had 
taken place. Many a veil was lifted, many a ray of light 
was cast on the sacred page, and the ardent wish awoke 
in Musil to explore, Bible in hand, those parts of the 
Orient which, for one reason or another, had been till 
then inaccessible to the biblical student. Such an under- 
taking, he knew right well, would be attended with the 
greatest difficulties. He must bring to the task a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible; of topography, ethno- 
logy, archeology and epigraphy; but above all a real 
familiarity with the dialects spoken. by the inhabitants 
of the desert. He must be prepared to endure hardships 
of every description, and eyen to risk his life, for he 
was resolved to be a true explorer; to place himself in 
direct touch with the Arabs, in order to be able the better 
to study their movements and customs, their unwritten 
laws and literature. The key to many a riddle of the 
Sacred Text, he was convinced, could be found by a 
careful study of a people whom the progress of the 
world around them had practically left unchanged. 

After sitting at the feet of the best orientalists of the 
age, eagerly imbibing all the knowledge they could dis- 
pense, Musil began his career as an explorer. In 
less than a dozen years he made eight extremely 
arduous and dangerous journeys through Arabia Petraea 
and Deserta, besides repeatedly traversing Palestine, 
Phoenicia and Northern Egypt. The results of his first 
seven expeditions have been published by the Imperial 
Austrian Academy of Science, and are known to every 
Bible student. “ Kuseir Amra and other Castles East of 
Moab,” is a graphic account of the expedition into the 
heart of Arabia Petraea, on which he discovered 
Amra, the famous old desert castle of the Caliphs. This 
discovery, the importance of which for the history of 
art and epigraphy cannot be overestimated, was hailed 
on all sides with the greatest enthusiasm and, at one 
stroke, placed the modest, unassuming priest in the front 
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rank of orientalists. 
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After several explorations of Arabia Petraea, during 
the course of which he penetrated, as the first European, 
into the sand desert of El-Akaba, Musil, in 1907, pub- 
lished the first reliable chart of stony Araby, thus 
filling a gap which had always been deplored by the his- 
torian and the archeologist, as well as by the exegete, 
the geographer and the publicist. About the same time 
appeared his highly interesting and valuable topographical 
reports: ‘“ Moab,” “ Edom,” “ Arabia Petraea” and 
the epigraphical works: ‘“ Seven Samaritan Inscrip- 
tions" and “ Two Arabian Inscriptions from Arabia 
Petraea.” 

Musil’s explorations attracted the attention of the 
In the Expository Times, 1908, the emin- 
welcomed 


whole world. 


ent archeologist, A. H. Sayce, joyfully 
them as among’ the most important contri- 
butions to biblical science. G. A. Smith devoted a 


series of articles in the Expositor (“ Herr Alois Musil 
on the Land of Moab” ) to a careful analysis of Musil’s 
work on Moab, and the Moravian, F. Mencik, made the 
first attempt at a biography of his great countryman in 
a brochure (Chechish) entitled “ Prof. dr. Alois Musil: 
an account of his life-studies and travels and an appre- 
ciation of his writings.” 

On Sept. 23, 1908, Dr. Musil began his eighth march 
through the desert. His object was to explore Northern 
Arabia from Syria to the Euphrates. At the last moment 
he changed his route, extending it from Resafa in the 
north to Teima and Hajel in the south. This vast ter- 
ritory he explored four times in its length and seven times 
in its breadth, Except those strips lying along the caravan 
routes from Damascus over Palmyra to the Euphrates, 
and through the Wadi-Cirhan to Hajel, all was terra 
incognita, undiscovered country, as far as the European 
was concerned. And yet, five thousand years ago it was 
the scene of some of the most important events of the 
world’s history. It was the connecting link between 
Babylon and Palestine, between Babel and Bible. The 
most important commercial highways of the world, be- 
fore Greece or Rome were heard of, passed through 
this region—to Egypt and Babylon, India and East 
Africa. Abraham pitched his tent there when he passed 
into Palestine over Mesopotamia, and the great law-giver 
Hammurabi, when he went from Palestine to Babylon, 
and the Phoenicians on their way to the sea. In fact, 
no part of the Orient plays so important a rdle in the 
Mosaic writings as the mysterious Desert which the 
courageous priest undertook to explore. 

GEORGE METLAKE., 


How many natives of the State of New York were 
born in a slave state? The General Assembly fixed July 
4, 1827, as the day on which slavery should be abolished 
here. On the eighty-third anniversary of that event, did 
any former slaves who profited by the abolition of slavery 
in New York still survive to honor the memory of 
Governor Tompkins who had the law passed? 





IN MISSION FIELDS 
From A MISsSIONER’S Diary. 
I. 


Father Philip Leurent, S.J., at Kau-Tcheng, province 
of Shen-Li, China, gives us a close view of the every- 
day joys and trials of missionary life by transcribing a 
few pages of his diary for 1908-1909. 

Aug. 19.—It is now about four months since one of 
our Christians was charged by a wealthy pagan land- 
owner with the crime of arson, for having set fire to a 


straw stack belonging to the great man. The 
accused man was arrested and brought before 
the sub-prefect, who, without hearing any _ wit- 


nesses for or against, sentenced him to a bastinado of 
one hundred blows and to preventive imprisonment 
“until further notice.” Father Cézard tried to interest 
the sub-prefect in the case, but fair words and no deeds 
were the sum total of the result. Meanwhile the poor 
man remained in jail. 

Then came a new sub-prefect, who promised to look 
into the matter. On the day set for the trial, the 
complainant appeared and begged for time. Being 
rich and influential, he made the necessary “ im- 
pression” upon the underlings of the court, and 
his prayer was granted. After another delay the 
day set for the trial came round and there was a large 
attendance of friends and relatives. There are no at- 
torneys in China, that is, there are men learned in the 
law who give advice on its varied points, but the parties 
to a lawsuit do their own pleading and manage their own 
cases as well as they can. The speaker who is ready and 
glib, therefore, has a decided advantage over the dull, 
honest fellow whose thought and talk are slow. No wit- 
nesses appeared against our Christian, but the mandarin 
did not pronounce his acquittal. The order entered by 
the honorable court was that the villagers should come 
to terms and be reconciled! And this after four months 
in jail and expenses to what among poor Chinamen is 
the very considerable sum of $30. 

Aug. 25.—A fine young fellow, nineteen years old, who 
is a constable in his village, has just come in with the 
news that he has been bastinadoed for having failed to 
capture some cattle thieves. Some drovers on their way 
to Tien-Tsin had been robbed of one of their beeves, 
and had complained to the mandarin, who, fearing that 
he might be accused of negligence in policing his dis- 
trict, sentenced the constables of the village to one hun- 
dred blows apiece, just to increase their zeal. The 
bastinado is an every-day affair in China. Serious in- 


jury, ulcers and gangrene sometimes follow its applica- 
tion, but if the victim promises something to the wielders 
of the rod, they considerately make the up strokes heavy 
and the down strokes light and count faster than they 
strike. One young man got off pretty well, for he had 
promised fifteen cents for an easy plying of the rod. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To-Day in Argentina 


Buenos Arres, May 20th, 1910. 


After a delightful voyage of twenty-four days, partly 
over summer seas, through the tropics, I arrived in this 
city on the 15th. The steamer Verdi of the Lamport and 
Holt line brought me here, and I can recommend her to 
anyone intending to visit South America. We followed 
the usual course, by stopping at Bahia, Rio Janeiro, 
Santos and Montevideo. Bahia is colonial, very colonial 
in type. Rio Janeiro is a dream of beauty, and Santos 
as you know, will always be remembered as long as 
coffee is drunk. At Rio | had the honor of taking break- 
fast with his Excellency, the Nuncio Mgr. Bavona, in the 
beautiful Benedictine abbey, overlooking the harbor, and 
from Santos, while the steamer waited, I went by rail 
through one of the finest bits of mountain scenery in the 
world to Sao Paolo, the great educational centre of 
Brazil. There I was the guest of that delightful man, 
Dom Miguel Kruse, the Abbot of Sao Benito who, years 
ago, was a secular priest in the Diocese of Newark. The 
College of Sao Benito is one of the finest in the country. 
The Jesuit Fathers are also doing great work in Brazil. 
By the bye, wherever I go, in Europe or Spanish 
America, I meet with the ruins left by Pombal and 
Aranda. There are vestiges of the Jesuits everywhere, 
and one of the Fathers down here is writing the history 
of the Society in South America. I have been told sev- 
eral times in these latitudes that one of the greatest evils 
that ever befell religion in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, was the suppression of the Jesuits. 

To return to Brazil. The progress that the country 
has made in twenty years is a phenomenon, materially 
and religiously. The change for the better is unparal- 
leled. As to the clergy on the west coast of South 
America, should you ever hear anyone cast aspersions 
upon them as a body with those sweeping generalities so 
common, tell him that he does not know what he is talk- 
ing about, or that he is willfully prevaricating. I 
have no time to dilate on the subject, but I can only say, 
that I have seen nothing but what was most edifying in 
the secular, as well as in the regular clergy. Yesterday 
I travelled from La Plata to Buenos Aires with the 
Bishop of La Plata. He insisted on driving me home 
from the Archbishop’s residence. I have never met a 
more charming ecclesiastic. The clerics I have been 
introduced to,—and I have met a number of the Argen- 
tine clergy,—are the very soul of politeness and courtesy. 
One of them is, for the time being, at the head of the 
observatory of the University of La Plata, the director 
of which will soon be a gentleman from the United States. 

Buenos Aires, as you know, is the fourth of the largest 
cities of this hemisphere. Just now it is gaily decorated 
with flags, presenting a sight beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. The Infanta Isabel of Spain arrived the day before 
yesterday, and the Spanish colors are everywhere united 
with the blue and white of Argentina. How different 
from a century ago! We are here well represented by 
that courteous gentleman General Wood. Our minister, 
too, is most popular among Argentinians, and a credit to 
his country. 

All seems to breathe peace, and vet there is an under- 
current of unrest. Buenos Aires is in a state of siege, 
and the habeas corpus is suspended. But nobody notices 
it. This all came about through the threats of the 











anarchists who are very strong here. The newspapers 
are forbidden to discuss the affair; but the government 
seems to have the matter well in hand. Patriotic bodies 
of students parade the streets at night, and, I believe 
that they have had one or two fatal collisions with the 
anarchists who are, all of them, foreigners. There is 
immense wealth in Argentina, but there must, also, be 
great poverty. I beheld a most pitiful sight, as I was 
walking home this evening. It was such a contrast to 
the splendor around me. While a detachment of cuiras- 
siers in dazzling uniforms were escorting some digni- 
taries along the Avenida de Mayo, and all was life, I 
beheld crouching in a corner an old beggar woman, 
about eighty, apparently blind, with a little boy huddling 
near her. What a contrast! A veritable twentieth cen- 
tury picture it was, and a glimpse of the “ other half.” 

The growth of Buenos Aires is most remarkable. The 
Bishop of La Plata told me that he well remembers the 
population as 200,000; now it is 1,200,000. When the 
Passionist Fathers came here a few years ago, they were 
away out in the country; now they are well nigh in the 
centre of the city. The suburbs of Buenos Aires with 
the Zoological and Botanical gardens are very beautiful. 

The other evening I met a gentleman at a reception of 
the United States Minister. He was an Irishman. He 
told me that he lived in the “ Camp.” I imagined that 
he had a lumber camp somewhere in one of the provinces. 
Not at all. A great many people live in the camp; but 
the camp is the country. The word is derived from the 
Spanish Campo, the country outside the city, just as 
the people in South Africa speak of the veld, which they 
obtained from the Dutch. 

Argentina is drawing immigrants innumerable, especi- 
ally from Spain and Italy. It is filled with foreigners, 
and the descendants of foreigners; yet it is Spanish, and 
will always be Spanish. The Spanish language is the 
language of the country, and the descendants of the 
immigrants, Italian, Irish, English, and so on, are 
Spanish to the manner born. , The best society is Spanish, 
with a mixture of the second and third. generation of 
the foreign element. In church, the ladies, many at least, 
still wear the mantilla, and to a certain extent the old 
Spanish architecture prevails. In its general features, 
however, Buenos Aires resembles Paris. 

American influence is noted in the form of the railway 
and trolley cars, but it was English money that set them 
rolling. In fact, English capital is very pronounced in 
this country. The impress of Europe is everywhere. I 
must here relate an anecdote which is characteristic. 
Some days ago, I sent a cablegram to Baltimore. For- 
tunately I returned to the office some hours later, and 
found them still discussing my message and its destina- 
tion. They were on the point of sending it to Baltimore 
in England, as being the more important of the two 
places. Of course the company was English. I trust 
that my Baltimore friends will not be overcome by the 
shock. I must, however, give the telegraph people credit 
for great courtesy. They not only sent my message, but 
as my reply did not arrive in time, they cabled to find 
out if the message had been delivered, and sent me word 
to the hotel. As a rule, the people here are very polite, 
and very kind. There is as much life as in New York 
or Chicago, if not as much noise, and there is prodigious 
activity, yet they all find time to be polite. Some of the 
streets, narrow as many of them are, in the old Spanish 
portion of the city and the Avenida de Mayo, are crowded 
with carriages and pedestrians, in a manner quite bewild- 
ering to a stranger, yet everyone is perfectly cool, and 
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no one seems ever to be injured. There is no rush, no 
dashing ahead, no unseemly elbowing of others, no stumb- 
ling over each other to get there. The crowd is orderly 
and good natured. 

If you ask me whether you should advise people to 
come to Argentina, | will reply, that if he who wants to 
come, has considerable capital to invest, for the benefit 
of the country, as well as for himself, I think he will do 
well. In certain industries there may be an opening for 
men of smaller means. But it would be well to investi- 
gate first. Dentists had better stick to their job at home, 
for there is no lack of “ American” dentists anywhere. 
Poor people, and laboring men of all kinds, if they have 
any prospects at all in the United States, would run a 
risk by coming here. Mark well, however, that I am re- 
ferring only to Argentina. 

From a religious standpoint, there is one thing that 
causes me to fear for the future of this country. Church 
and State are here united. The Catholic religion is the 
religion of the Government, which nominates the bishops. 
The president and others assist at religious functions, and 
so on. Yet all depends on the personal character of the 
men at the head. Nominally, a federal republic like 
ours, the provinces of Argentina are, to a great extent, 
controlled by the capitol, and much depends on the capi- 
tol. The worst and most deplorable feature is the un- 
religious character of public education, from which reli- 
gion is practically excluded. What is to become of a 
nation when its children are educated without God? 
Herein, alas! the influence of the Church seems to amount 
to nothing. It is to be feared that the so-called Catholic 
nations of the world have been sowing the wind, and 
that they will reap the whirlwind. Private education is 
for the few, the poor must take the State education or 
go without any. To some extent preaching and catechiz- 
ing in the Church will exert an influence, but how small, 
when compared with what should be done! There is 
one priest here, Monsignor Orzala, of San Miguel, who 
has traveled in the United States, and who was much 
impressed by our system. He has introduced the five- 
minute sermon at all the Masses on Sunday. 

Your days are growing longer, ours shorter; you are 
going into summer, we to winter, and the leaves are 
for it is late autumn. Yet the winters here are 
They never have snow. 

CHARLES WARREN Currier, Pu.D. 


Kiaochow-German Educational Work for Chinese 


SHANGHAI, May 22, 1910. 

Like Great Britain in Hong Kong, Germany is intent 
upon developing educational work for the Chinese, es- 
pecially within her colony of Kiaochow and her sphere of 
influence in Shantung Province. The scheme proposed is 
not styled a University, but a “ High School,” though in 
reality its scope is much larger. The Institution has two 
Departments: a “ School of Science ” and a “ Preparatory 
Course,” leading to the former. For the sake of order, 
it is advisable to deal first with the preparatory branch. 
Pupils are recruited from Chinese Government Schools, 
preferably in Shantung, and from German elementary 
schools in other parts of China. They are received at 
the age of 14, and before being admitted have to pass an 
entrance examination both before the Chinese Examiner 
at Tsinanfu (capital of Shantung) and the Inspector of 
Studies at Kiaochow. Knowledge of the German lan- 
cwuage and modern sciences is not required for this ex- 
The course is to be completed in six years, 


falling: 
very mild. 


amination. 








at the close of which a graduation examination will take 
place, and if the student is successful he shall be deemed 
qualified to enter the High Schoo] Department. 

“The School of Science” comprises two great divi- 
sions: first, a department of “law and political science.” 
This course is to last three years and will extend to the 
various branches of International law; general State and 
administrative rights; the Statute law of the realm; rail- 
way, mining and maritime law; political economy, 
finances and real property. Debating societies are to be 
established and will train the students in the necessary 
art of public speaking. In addition the general outlines 
of a lawsuit and how to conduct it will be explained to 
the more advanced scholars. A special branch will deal 
with Municipal regulations and the duties of police ad- 
ministration. 

Second, a “technical department.” This includes 
higher mathematics, natural history, physics, chemistry, 
geology and mineralogy, and when the students are well 
grounded in these matters, it will extend to mining, 
electrical and railway engineering, architecture and ship- 
building. A practical course of argriculture and forestry 
is an adjunct to this department. In view of facilitating 
the technical work of the School, there are laboratories for 
chemical and physical experiments, electricity, min- 
eralogy, geology, mining and machine-building. Students 
are at liberty to select the branches they prefer, but this 
step taken, all must comply with the schedule laid down 
and complete the course in the following periods: techni- 
cal, four years; legal, three years; agriculture and for- 
estry, also three years; architecture and building, two 
years. 

Philosophy and ethics are taught by Chinese professors. 
A medical department (the German Government has 
already a medical school for Chinese in Shanghai) will 
be added after one year, as well as a sub-course in art, 
music and gymnastics. The normal age for the science 
course is twenty years or about the period when the 
students graduate from the preparatory department. If 
a scholar comes from another school, he must first pass 
an examination both in Chinese, German and Western 
science equivalent to that of the preparatory school. 

Connected with the “Science School” is a special 
translating department, in which German linguists, as- 
sisted by Chinese literati, will undertake the translation 
of text-books from the German and other languages into 
the mandarin dialect and literary style of the learned. 
The activity of this department will not, however, be 
confined to school books alone, but will be extended to 
the wider field of philosophy, literature, science, political 
economy, history and art. 

The German Government assumes itself the whole 
cost of the new establishment, estimated at $160,000. 
China on her side has contributed $10,000. The annual 
expenditure will be about $50,000. When the students 
graduate, the Chinese Government has agreed to accept 
the certificate issued by the School as a qualification for 
official position in the State. 

The buildings and dormitories having been completed 
in September last, the School was officially opened 
October 25, 1909. Delegates were sent by the Governor 
of Shantung, Sun Pao-ki, ex-Minister to Germany; and 
by the German Minister in Pekin. The teaching staff is 
at present composed of twelve German professors and ten 
Chinese teachers and interpreters. The tuition fee in 
the preparatory school is $25, and for the School of 
Science $50 per annum. Board and lodging cost $2.50 
per month. Altogether a preparatory school student has 
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to pay $55, and the higher students $80 annually. These 
terms compare favorably with those of similar educational 
establishments in China, notably that of St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Shanghai, where the tuition, board and lodging 
are quoted at $216 (Mexican) or $100 gold. In Ameri- 
can universities, the average cost of tuition for B. A. or 
a law degree is $150, while lodging ranges from $100 
to $200, and diet from $150 to $250 annually, thus cost- 
ing on the aggregate six times more than in China. The 
ordinary Chinese student is a man of moderate means, 
and unless his Government bears the expenses of his 
education, it is next to impossible for him to undertake 
it abroad. Great Britain, Germany and all the Missionary 
schools in China are well aware of this economic condi- 
tion, and so do all in their power to supply general and 
technical education and bring up “ Young China” at 
home. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


Unchristian Education in Cuba 


CIENFUEGOs, CuBA, JUNE 24, 1910. 

It now looks as if the attempt to stir up in Cuba a re- 
ligious question like that raised in France and Spain by 
the anticlericals has ended in smoke. It is well known 
that the vast majority of the Cubans are Catholics, and 
they glory in proclaiming their adherence to the Church; 
but unhappily a great many of these Catholics are such 
only in name, for they do not fulfill their religious duties. 
Among the men this fault is very common. Religious 
indifference has so invaded the island that it is an occa- 
sion of sorrow to see the churches either altogether empty 
or with a very small attendance, especially of men. It 
frequently happens that a good Catholic on arriving from 
Spain is disedified at the sight of so much religious in- 
difference in the country; but unless he is a man of 
strong character and above yielding to human respect, a 
few months are enough to make him one of so many 
others. 

To the serious harm which the bad example of the men 
does to the children there is to be added another, which 
will with time undoubtedly have untoward consequences, 
some of which are already declaring themselves. In the 
public schools of the island no catechism is taught, no 
religious instruction is given, so that the rising genera- 
tion is in unqualified ignorance of the every-day duties 
of a Catholic. From this ignorance and from the want of 
any fear of God, the children are indulging in a froward- 
ness and disregard for propriety which have already in 
some cases reached the criminal stage. 

This is what El Mundo, the anything but clerical Ha- 
vana newspaper, had to say recently on this topic: “ From 
all parts of the city we are in receipt of written or verbal 
protests of respectable people against the outrageous con- 
duct of young street arabs, who insult girls, bellow out 
filthy expressions at the top of their voices, hurl stones at 
doors and illtreat aged people, and the frequency of these 
complaints is fearful. There is ground for alarm in this 
condition of affairs among the young, and there is occa- 
sion to ask ourselves, whether, in the course of studies 
followed in our schools, there is not lacking some branch 
which has been discarded as motheaten and useless. A 
great generation is that which is rising to make sure and 
lasting the triumphs of our war with the mother country.” 

Commenting on the above utterance, E/ Diario de la 
Marina, a moderate paper of wide circulation, said: 
“ Our lawmakers looked upon the catechism, religion and 
morals as motheaten and useless, and now the result is 





that, for want of such teaching, our children come forth 
from the public schools as so many uncivilized rogues and 
young criminals.” 

The religious Orders are striving against this evil. In 
Havana, the Jesuits have a college which is considered 
one of the best, and they have another in Cienfuegos. 
Two years ago they opened a third at Sagua la Grande, 
and there are hopes that they will open another in San- 
tiago, where they have already established a residence. 
The Dominicans have a college in Cienfuegos, and the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and the Marists have 
institutions in Havana, Cienfuegos, Santiago, Sancti- 
Spiritus, Remedios and Giiines. The Piarists have two 
well-known schools in the capital and Camagiiey, and 
have recently opened others in Pifar del Rio and Car- 
denas. S. B.S. 


Canalejas and the Church in Spain 


On April 6th, the Bishops of Spain addressed to 
Senor Canalejas, the President of the Ministry, a letter 
which has since been given to the public. It protested 
against proposed unjust interpretation of laws in regard 
to religious orders and congregations, and declared that 
any enforcement of statutes, long since null and void by 
subsequent articles of the Concordat, would be contrary 
to the declaration made by the Minister of Justice on 
November 11th, 1876; likewise, that the law of 1887 in 
regard to Associations cannot be interpreted as embrac- 
ing religious congregations except by doing violence to 
the very wording of the law and the expressed declara- 
tions of the leyislators themselves, namely, that they 
wish to be recognized as having legal existence all reli- 
gious orders and congregations included in the Concordat 
or possessing “ canonical requirements.” 

The letter further stated that previous to 1901 no one 
had questioned the authorization of those religious con- 
gregations not expressly named in the Concordat, since 
the articles of the Concordat sufficiently justified their 
existence in Spain. In conclusion, after declaring the 
usefulness and necessity of the existing religious con- 
gregations in Spain, the bishops affirmed that these con- 
gregations already possess sufficient authorization and 
were in no way obliged to submit to the law of 
associations. 

Sefior Canalejas’ reply of April 11th, and since made 
public, was an evasive one. He stated that as negotia- 
tions were being carried on between his Government 
and the Vatican in regard to Concordat, he was not at 
liberty to speak freely on the matter, but must content 
himself with acknowledging their letter. His purpose 
is now clear. The Gazette has published a royal decree 
ordering all religious orders and congregations to present 
to the government their documents of authorization, or 
should they not possess such documents, to comply with 
the Government’s interpretation of the law of June 30th, 
1887, and seek authorization for their existence in Spain. 

Thus Canalejas has begun the battle between irre- 
ligion and the Church. As the attempted legislation of 
Canalejas and Romanones against religious congre- 
gations in 1906 caused the downfall of the Lib- 
eral Government and kept the Liberals from power for 
nearly three years we may await with interest the out- 
come of the present conflict between the Spanish bishops 
and the radical Liberals. M. 
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The Light that Failed 


Lower Fifth Avenue in New York is a curious ex- 
ample of the survival of the elegant and antique in spite 
of sordid surroundings. Below it on the south, is the 
Marble Arch, the gateway of a park where the misshapen 
effigy of Garibaldi wriggles in bronze; and where the 
mothers and babies of the adjacent Italian quarter pos- 
sess the grass, and the weary unemployed the benches. 
Its northern limit is Fourteenth Street, on which and be- 
yond, the black-bearded hosts of Israel bar the way 
against the less considered citizens of the metropolis. 
But from neither north nor south does Calabria or Pales- 
tine presume to invade to any extent the aristocratic 
precinct where stately and spacious mansions still face 
the street, though their owners have, one by one, flitted 
away. 

About mid-way in this dignified quarter, where a few 
shade-trees still linger, stands the Episcopal Church of 
the Ascension, a proper gothic structure, around whose 
mullioned windows and square tower the ivy clings. 
There, to the wonderment of every one, a_sys- 
tematic propaganda of Socialism has been going on, Sun- 
day after Sunday for a considerable space, at what was 
called “an extra-canonical service.” The pastor was 
eager to put himself in touch with the masses, and con- 
ceived the thought of throwing open his church for the 
discussion of social questions. The reluctant vestrymen 
yielded to his entreaties, and the orators of the toilers 
hastened to accept the invitation. They were in posses- 
sion of a shrine, where only the wealthy worshipped. 
What better platform could be desired? The sessions 


continued week after week for the three years, until 
at last the vestrymen in alarm withdrew the permission, 
notwithstanding the indignation of the invited guests, 
and the grief of the pastor, who appears to be distressed 





chiefly because he had discovered that Socialism was 
a religion. 

Such a conclusion is, of course, in direct conflict with 
the views of many a sincere Socialist, who will protest 
that it is nothing of the kind. For them, it is a purely 
economic and political movement which regards religion 
as a strictly “personal matter.” Has not the Erfurt 
program so declared? They stand secure on that plank, 
but, of course, they forget that, for instance, a bodily 
ailment is a purely personal matter, but that at times the 
bacillus has to be extirpated. Nevertheless the sym- 
pathetic parson has some reason to think that Socialism is 
a religion. 

Thus, in Wilshire’s Magazine for January, 1903, we 
read: “As the identity of God and the universe came 
to be discerned, and the worship of God was transformed 
into a love of God’s creatures, a transformation took 
place in religious conceptions. God and heaven were 
transported to this earth, and life here assumed a con- 
stantly increasing importance. The worship of God was 
no longer to be satisfied by forms and ceremonies or 
through gifts of the Church, but it meant a life con- 
secrated to the interests of humanity in general. The 
religion of the twentieth century is the religion of 
Humanity.” 

“ This religious movement,” says Herron in his “ Why 
I am a Socialist,” “has come upon the world so un- 
awares that it does not even know itself as religious, 
but in its essence Socialism is a religion with a very 
pronounced faith.” Burrowes, in the /nternational So- 
cialist Review, goes still further, and says, “ Revolution 
with the Socialist must be a religion, a moral splendor, a 
holy and regenerating task.” “ The Socialist revolution,” 
continues Herron, “is fed by a common quality of life 
as much greater than the resurrection of Jesus, as he 
was greater than the teachers before him. The move- 
ment may so grow in wisdom of the will to love, in 
the beauty of freedom, and the grace of truth that is to 
begin a new world, just as Jesus spoke the word that 
began the world now ending. It has already had its 
springtide,, and during this, its martyrs and saints who 
will forever be held in admiration.” 

All this is very sweet, in spite of the unconscious 
blasphemy here and there, which the unprepared and 
enthusiastic neophyte will fail to perceive. 

But there is another side to the medal, and the real 
character of this “religion” appears quite naked and 
without shame in the declaration of Laplace, who says: 
“In this religion, God is a hypothesis of which exact 
science has no need; at most he is a variable x, which 
decreases in direct ratio to the progress of the dis- 
coveries of science. As for man he is undoubtedly an 
animal. He has no free will, the concept of which is 
the product of the impotency of psychological analysis 
not yet arrived at maturity.” Lafargue informs us that 
“the idea of a soul, and of its survival, is an invention of 
the savages.” Ernest Unterman, of Chicago, tells us that 
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“matter and mind are inseparable and coeternal. Life, 
perception and mind are in all forms of matter. The 
human mind is not different in kind from that which is 
common to all matter. Belfort Bax teaches that 
monotheism is intrinsically contradictory and more ab- 
surd than polytheism, but that the polytheist is worse 
than the atheist whose position is the best of all.” In 
other words the religion of Socialism is atheism. “ In poli- 
tics we profess republicanism,’ said Bebel, in the 
Reichstag, as far back as 1881, “in economics, Social- 
ism, in religion atheism.” 

Of course it is an abuse of terms to call this religion, 
and Belfort Bax says very bluntly that “ Socialism des- 
pises the other world with all its stage properties ;” 
and he adds: “As the religion of slave industry was 
Paganism; as the religion of serfage was Catholic 
Christianity or Sacerdotalism; as the religion of Capital- 
ism is Protestant Christianity or Biblical Dogma, so the 
religion of collective and cooperative industry is Human- 
ism, which is only another name for Socialism.” Finally 
the New Yorker Volkszeitung, the principal represen- 
tative of Scientific Socialism in New York State, writes 
under date of October, 1901, ‘“ Socialism and belief in 
God, as it is taught by Christianity and its adherents, 
are incompatible. Socialism has no meaning unless it 
is atheistic.” 

Such is the religion of which the enthusiastic pastor 
of the Ascension on Fifth Avenue caught a glimmer. 
His benevolence misled him. But the hard-headed men 
of the world, his vestrymen, saw the spectre back of it 
all, and properly objected to having their church turned 
into a temple of atheism. 

It is clear that any government animated by such 
principles, will not permit religion to be a private matter 
in the sense of respecting it. On the contrary the pre- 
sent government of France has officially announced that 
it proposes to obliterate every vestige of religion from 
the country. The Zimmerer, a German trades journal, 
says that “social democracy can have no other relation 
to the Church than to reject its soporifics, and to wage 
relentless war on by far the greatest number of its doc- 
trines.” Marx tells us that “ Religion must disappear, 
when that ignorance of which it is the offspring is 
dispelled.” 

It is idle to say that, in spite of all this, a man can be 
a Socialist and not accept such doctrines. It would 
be just as irrational to say that one could be a Catholic 
and reject the teachings of the Church. Nor is it pos- 
sible for an American Socialist to separate himself 
from the Socialists of Europe, who are waging open war, 
not only against Catholicity, but against all kinds of re- 
ligion, for Internationalism is of the essence of Social- 
ism. The Chicago platform affirms that , “ As an Ameri- 
can Socialist Party, we pledge our fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of International Socialism. The Socialist move- 
ment is a world movement.” 

All this, of course, does not imply that there are 





no grievances in the present social order. On the con- 
trary, there are many, and no one has been so emphatic 
on that point as Leo XIII, in his “ Encyclical on Labor,” 
but that is quite a different thing from announcing one’s 
self as a Socialist. ‘“ Socialism and Christianity,” says 
Dietzgen, “differ from each other as the day from 
night. To be sure, there are points of resemblance be- 
tween them, but who ever mistakes Christ for a Social- 
ist is a dangerous muddle-head.” Bebel, in the Vor- 
warts, 1901, declared “ we must wage unrelenting war 
against the Church;” and Bax, quoting the words of 
Swinburne, says: 
“Thy kingdom shall pass Galilean, 
Thy dead shall go down with the dead.” 


The Bolce Charges Upheld 


Little more than a year has elapsed since Bishop Mc- 
Faul, of Trenton, in an address to the graduates of St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, New York City, appealed to 
Catholics not to send their sons and daughters to institu- 
tions in which doctrines subversive of Christian faith and 
Christian morality were taught. We had not looked for 
the overwhelming evidence recent commencement ad- 
dresses bring to us of the unimpeachable truth of the 
charges which the Bishop used as the basis of his appeal. 
In fact the storm of protest from the heads of institutions 
referred to bade us prudently pause in our inclination to 
push the charges, to give the persons concerned fair op- 
portunity to right themselves before the Christians of our 
land. Two pronouncements of men distinguished in edu- 
cational circles made in the month just closed show how 
mistaken were those who hoped that the charges would be 
clearly and fully set aside. Henry Smith Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, gave an address in California on “ The Spirit of Our 
Universities,” which has since been published by the 
California University. No statement could be more out- 
spoken on the aim and spirit of the State University 
tendencies, and of course of the Carnegie Foundation. 
In its second part it defines its spirit of Christianity as a 
faith in science, and develops the theme along the received 
rationalistic lines. Silently it appears to accept Bishop 
McFaul’s challenge and to acknowledge its own un-Chris- 
tian stand whilst weaving catchy phrases in praise of what 
it terms “the greater and stronger Christianity.” Bolce 
is out-boleed. Then came the baccalaureate sermon, de- 
livered by President Hadley of Yale. An intelligent pri- 
vate judgment in matters of religion, embellished with a 
few slurs at Catholicity, was its theme. “ We may thank 
God our faith rests on a surer foundation than the com- 
pleteness of this or that miracle or the verbal authenticity 
of this or that Scriptural passage.” It is surely time that 
the Christians of this country realize that the deists now 
prominent in the educational field are ready for the open 
attack upon religious influence in schools which long has 
been characteristic of their confréres in other lands. They 
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are outspoken enough to make their purpose evident, and 
the insult contained in the patronizing sweep with which 
they set aside the cherished beliefs of the Christian world 
ought to arouse us to fitting action before it be too late. 
Surely an imperative feature of the policy Catholics may 
follow ought to be a determination to have their sons and 
daughters educated in institutions untainted by principles 
thus antagonistic to their own most cherished convictions. 


Another Term for Diaz 


The voice of the sovereign people has been heard. 
With federal troops patrolling the streets and massed at 
advantageous points, Mexico’s presidential election passed 
off without a quiver or a shake. The successful electors 
are known to be overwhelmingly in favor of the adminis- 
tration ticket, Diaz and Corral, but they have yet to meet 
and register their choice. It is confidently expected that 
the ticket will receive 98 per cent. of the vote of the 
electoral college. President Diaz is nearing his eightieth 
birthday. Precisely when he was born is not definitely 
known, for the entry in the baptismal register of the 
church ef Oaxaca gives the day of baptism, September 
15, 1830, but fails to state how long before that time 
“ José de la Cruz Porfirio Diaz” made his appearance in 
the land. 

It was on October 12, 1871, that Diaz first offered him- 
self as a candidate for the presidency in opposition to 
Juarez, who sought reelection. Juarez was successful, 
and no wonder, for in some towns containing only 2,000 
inhabitants, men, women and children, he polled 2,500 
votes! Within four weeks Diaz had “ pronounced ” 
against his former friend and patron and was at the head 
of a revolutionary band whose warcry was “ Freedom 
of Elections.” The death of Juarez in July, 1872, and the 
succession of Lerdo de Tejada y Corrial led to a suspen- 
sion of hostilities and a general amnesty. Four years 
later Diaz pitched his tent at Brownsville, Texas, where 
he plotted another revolutionary uprising. Entering the 
city of Mexico on November 28, 1876, he assumed the 
executive power and ordered a presidential election, in 
which it was not surprising that he was chosen by a 
majority so handsome that, on the face of the returns, it 
iooked like unanimity. From 1880 to 1884 his intimate 
friend Manuel Gonzalez was President of Mexico, but 
upon his retirement Diaz resumed command and has had 
no successor, 

On December 1, 1910, he will begin another term of 
six years. His age is against him and it is whispered 
about that his iron constitution is breaking down. Hence 
the interest of the people in Vice-President Corral, Diaz’s 
own choice for the office. Personally, Corral has never 
enjoyed much of that popularity which Diaz formerly had 
and still retains to a considerable degree. No military 
glory attaches to his name. He is an able man, as all 
admit, but to many he seems cold, reserved, even harsh. 
He is Mexico’s next President. 





Mexico is not a republic, as we understand the term, 
nor, barring the mute letter of its Constitution, do we see 
any reason why it should be. The success that has thus 
far attended Diaz is greater than we could hope for his 
successor, yet we trust that that successor may maintain, 
even if not increase, the prestige that Mexico now enjoys. 


Anarchists in Argentina 


The most liberal immigration laws in South America 
are those which have been framed by Argentina. Ex- 
tending through 3114 degrees of latitude, it furnishes a 
vast field for the cultivation of a wide variety of vegetable 
products, from sugar cane to flax, yet its population in 
1905 was under 4,000,000, not quite four to the square 
mile. Within the last five years that number has almost 
doubled, yet the country is still sparsely peopled. The 
misguided zeal of the government has called in not only 
large numbers of immigrants who have been a source of 
great moral and industrial gain to the country, but with 
them so many representatives of Europe’s criminal 
classes that in sheer self-defence Argentina, in the midst 
of the celebration of her first centenary of independence, 
finds herself driven to proclaim martial law and to enact 
severe repressive measures against bomb-throwers and 
other like riffraff which the tidal wave of immigration 
has tossed upon her unsuspecting shores, It is a common 
blunder in private as well as in public affairs to fancy 
that mere numbers give strength. They may have 
strength, but if they are estranged from the cause or 
undertaking, their strength, instead of being contributed 
to the common fund or store, is too often turned against 
the organization and its vital interests. Sturdy peasants 
from Ireland, Spain and Italy have settled in Argentina 
and have done pioneer work in opening up her resources. 
Now come the vultures of humanity with the avowed aim 
of wrecking the good already done and of blighting the 
prospects for further good. Argentina’s legislators see 
that there was a fatal defect in the immigration laws. 


Falling Into Line 


The Literary Digest has at last given space to our re- 
buttal of the slander involving the reputation of the 
Chilean clergy, which in the first instance it had widely 
circulated. However, its statement that America “ dis- 
credits Mr. Beach as a Protestant, like Mr. Speer,” is 
inaccurate. We never discredit Protestants as such. Ex- 
ception was taken to Mr. Beach not because of his re- 
ligious opinions, but because he is the Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, a proselyting body, of 
which Mr. Speer is the leader, and because, as the 
Digest’s citations show, he is a professional antagonist 
of the Catholic Church. The Jndependent, of June 30, 
handles the subject fairly, and shows discretion as well 
as justice in not pronouncing on a question of which it 
has no knowledge. ’Tis a pity it is not equally discreet 
in the matter of Encyclicals. 
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LITERATURE 


Louis XVI. Etude Historique. Marius Serer. Paris: P. 
Téqui. Prix, 3 fr. 50. 

The author of this admirable book tells us that he writes 
neither a panegyric nor an elegy, but an historical sketch. 
The task of the writer was not an easy one. The monstrous 
injustice done to Louis, the agonies of heart and soul which 
he bere with such Christian fortitude, might, in a lesser 
craftsman than Marius Sepet, have exacted too large a share 
of pity and sympathy. Artist that he is, our author has made 
no such mistake. He does not want to prove a thesis or to 
please a party: he wants the Truth. With such an ideal he 
cannet go astray. 

The writer of this monograph was well equipped for the 
work His previous volumes: “ The Preludes of the Revolu- 
tion,” “Six Months of Revolutionary History,” “The Fall 
of the Old Régime,” show how thoroughly he knows the 
tendencies and the spirit of the times, the nature of the 
causes and agencies at work in the volcanic upheaval he so 
well describes. The present sketch resumes with unerring 
judgment and stern impartiality all the labors of modern 
scholarship on the character and government of Louis XVI. 
The writer places us at the right angle of observation, and, 
thanks to his luminous interpretation of men and measures, 
we see things in their true light. We see that Louis had been 
poorly trained for a task under which “ Atlantean shoulders 
fit to bear the weight of mightiest monarchies” might have 
drooped. Louis, it is painful to confess, knew not how to 
rule. But he had conned a nobler lesson; he knew how to 
suffer and how to die. It was his fate to come to the throne 
and to wield a barren sceptre when the times were out of joint. 
He had not the Corsican’s power to ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm. He became the victim where he should 
have been the guide. Few kings have been so helpless; few 
men have been so supremely great. 

Marius Sepet nothing extenuates nor sets down aught in 
malice. He is, of course, the faithful chronicler, but he knows 
that the true historian must be something more; and so he 
is the calm and dispassionate judge. Yet his pages are never 
colorless or dull. They present the actors, the scenes of that 
tragedy of blood and tears with a spirited and dramatic 
movement which not only instructs but fascinates the reader. 
Some, perhaps, will not finish such chapters as “ Varennes,” 
“The Temple,” “The Trial and the Execution,” with un- 
moistened eyes. As we stand with Louis in the Temple and 
on the scaffold in that momentous January of 1793, as we 
listen to the rush of the down-clanking axe which shears a 
king’s life away, we are reminded of Thackeray’s words over 
the wreck and ruin of another king: “ What preacher need 
moralize on this story; what words save the simplest are 
requisite to tell it? It is too terrible for tears. The thought 
of such a misery smites me down in submission before the 
Ruler of kings and men, the Monarch Supreme over empires 
and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser of life, death, happi- 
ness, victory. Hush! Strife and Quarrel, over the 
solemn grave! Sound, trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, 
dark curtain, upon his pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful 
tragedy.” Our historian makes no such direct appeal to our 
sympathies. He wins them by his sincerity and candor. It 
is with confidence, then, we subscribe to this final apprecia- 
tion of the unfortunate king: ““ We doubt not that Louis XVI 
found in a Kingdom fairer than that over which his ancestors 
ruled a reward for his virtues and a compensation for all his 
sorrows. Our object here has been especially to consider 
his destiny in relation to that of our country. Here, in 
truth, there is a great and terrible secret of Providence. For 


—_— 





between the character of this excellent prince and the task 
set for him, there was a startling, nay, an almost insurmount- 
able opposition. The reign of Louis XVI, in spite of his 
whole-hearted devotion to the public good, was a tissue of 
inconsistent velleities and compromises, a succession of 
blunders and defeats becoming more and more helpless and 
irreparable every day. We cannot, then, recommend him as 
a model to the rulers and guides of nations. His execution, 
entirely undeserved, was the crime of the Revolution, not of 
France. In spite of the deplorable misunderstanding and 
estrangement between France and her king, caused by the 
intervention of the foreign powers, the nation once en- 
lightened and free, instead of being deceived, enslaved and 
oppressed by the Jacobin sect, would certainly not have put 
Louis to death; she would have left him his sceptre and 
crown. France would have made of this last King of the 
Old Régime the first King of the New Era. With a wise 
constitution, a reasonable and intelligent Parliament, ener- 
getic ministers, she could not have had a better one.” 
With these words Marius Sepet closes his sketch. 

think that impartial History will reecho the verdict. 
Joun C. REVILLE, s.j. 


We 





Theories of Knowledge—Absolutism, Pragmatism, Realism. 
By Lesure J. Wacker, S.J.M.A. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

No apology is needed for the appearance of this work. 
The choice of both subject and method of treatment indicates 
the author’s keen appreciation of what is to-day the para- 
mount issue in the field of philosophy. Coming after Maher’s 
“Psychology” and Joyce’s “Logic,” the “Theories of 
Knowledge” completes a Stonyhurst trilogy which furnishes 
us with a modern defense of Scholastic principles, and an ex- 
cellent critical estimate of some recent maneuvers on the 
historic battle ground of Epistemology. Probably not since 
the time of Descartes, the dawn of what is called modern 
philosophy, has the struggle reached so acute a crisis as the 
present. It may be admitted that at that time, as during the 
earlier years of the Kantian period, Aristotelians were not 
so well prepared for the combat as in the days of St. Thomas 
or St. Anselm. Fortunately the forces are now more evenly 
balanced. Owing in great measure to the impetus given by 
Leo XIII and the response of Catholic scholars, the influence 
and need of a sane realism are beginning to be felt even out- 
side the Church. 

Without entering into technical details, we would note as 
characteristic of this latest contribution that it contains a 
very fair and strong presentation, often in ipsissimis verbis, 
of the adversaries’ positions; that it bears evidence not only 
of wide reading, but of painstaking analysis, by whieh coin- 
cidences are discovered and precise points of divergence are 
strongly emphasized; that discussion is chiefly confined to 
main lines. These surely are marks of the genuine disciple 
of St. Thomas, Suarez and the other great exemplars of the 
Scholastic method. 

It is clearly not the purpose of this book to replace the 
Latin manuals so extensively used as texts in Catholic col- 
leges and seminaries. Without such manuals, as without the 
use of the Latin tongue, it would be practically impossible 
to preserve some of the best traditions of Scholasticism. 
Modelled on the immortal “Summa,” these manuals are, 
when prepared by competent scholars, our chief safeguard 
against two disastrous tendencies of modern philosophy— 
the tendency to looseness in the use of terms and the ten- 
dency to substitute what is termed the literary treatment for 
the scientific. Both tendencies, radically one, are based upon 
a false conception of the scope and function of philosophy, 
both are the outcome of sceptical presuppositions, and both 
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inevitably lead to a “ confusion worse confounded,” if that be 
possible in the reigning chaos. 

Though we should regret any flagging of energy or interest 
in the production of good Latin manuals, there is still room 
for and great need of books like the “ Theories of Knowl- 
edge.” Not only will they demand a hearing for the Philo- 
sophia perennis in quarters where our ancient tomes and 
modern compendiums would for obvious reasons count for 
nothing, but they will be of immense service to the large and 
increasing number of our young men and women who are 
now being driven to unwholesome pastures. 

What an outcry would be raised if the authorities should 
insist on placing immoral books in the hands of our public- 
school children? Is it a whit less deplorable that our Cath- 
olic young men and women, many of them without even an 
elementary training in sound philosophy, should be obliged 
to make their way to a teacher's certificate through the me- 
dium of lectures and books whose first principles cannot be 
reconciled with those of Christianity? Such conditions, in 
which not merely the morals but the very basis of Christian 
itself—is endangered and sometimes lost, 
actually exist. The Jeast we can do is to supply an antidote 
to these Lectures, Outlines, Introductions and Primers by 
which the infiltrations of error find their way into half-edu- 
cated minds. Studies such as the “ Theories of Knowledge,” 
ii not directly serviceable to this end, will certainly inspire 
and enable many others to spread the teachings of sound 
philosophy through University Extension work, evening 
classes and popular manuals in which current fallacies are 
“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” ee 


morality—faith 


laid bare. 





Leading American Essayists. By Witt1AmM Morton Payne, 
LL. D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Payne has selected the following four writers as the 
most worthy claimants of the distinction expressed in the title 
of his book: Washington Irving, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry David Thoreau and George William Curtis. The se- 
lection undoubtedly is good. We hesitate over the name of 
Curtis. It seems to us that his work has taken on already 
some of the mould of time which never gathers about classic 
Of the remaining three Irving was the most nor- 
Thoreau the most original; and Emerson, the 
greatest poseur. Emerson was always the insufferable prig 
with a natural aptitude for honeyed epigrams. He thought 
phrase-making was the same thing as thinking; and, because 
his priggish little soul never knew the trials of redder-blooded 
human beings, he saw no need of revealed religion for others 
any more than for himself. And so he ministered all his life 
to the secret longings of passion rather than to its crying 
needs, not without lucrative rewards of fame and money. 
Thoreau was more of a man; and, were he born anywhere else 
than amid his unfortunate Calvinistic environment and asso- 
ciations, he would have been one of our very greatest men. 
But his natural growth was stunted and distorted by a spir- 
itual atmosphere that drove intellectual men mad if they were 
not endowed, like Emerson, with inexhaustible self-conceit. 
In the ultimate rating, whenever that will come, Irving stands 
more than an even chance of being placed as high above 
Emerson and Thoreau as the latter two stand at present 
above Curtis. 

Of course, these are not Mr. Payne’s opinions. His are 
more conventional, in full accord with the American tendency 
to fall down in adoration before a golden phrase, especially if 
it has been raised up as a standard of rebellion. Mr. Payne’s 
method is biographical with running commentaries. It makes 
most pleasant reading. The condensation demanded by his 
method is productive of difficulties, principally in selection, 
which he has triumphed over to the reader’s complete satis- 


literature. 
mal in his art; 





faction. As a consequence we have in a small compass much 
valuable information concerning four notable Americans. 
An introductory chapter contains a historical survey of our 
less distinguished essayists, thus giving the book the added 
character of a complete record. Boe ee 


By Motuer Mary Loyora, of the Bar Con- 
New York and 


Heavenwards. 
vent, York. Edited by Farner Tuurston, S.J. 
Philadelphia: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

Where everything is good it is difficult to specialize. Mother 
Mary Loyola has so accustomed us to spiritual feasts of reason 
that her new book tempts us to taste it as an epicure would a 
bountiful and dainty spread. All the thoughts, words and deeds 
that lead heavenward are grist for her up-to-date mill, which, 
by the way, grinds very fine. Take, for instance, in the chapter, 
“Lest we forget,” these twin questions: “By what authority 
do we question the prudence of the priest’s guidance of others, 
or encourage frivolous talk about that sacred tribunal where 
the priest sits as judge, and the penitent’s duty is humble self- 
accusation at the time—and silence a{terwards? Who shall tell 
the harm done to souls and the cruel injustice to priests by the 
retailing of advice adapted to individual need, and in no wise 
intended for general application?” Or again, in the chapter on 
“St. Mary Magdalen,” which is not at all banal, note this 
axiomatic, but poorly realized, truth: “ The coster’s and the char- 
woman’s service is more prized than the politician’s and the 
preacher’s, if the motive that inspires it be worthier, that is, 
more purely directed to His service and praise.” The last of 
the fifty-two chapters, “Sursum Corda!” the keynote of the 
book, is really an excellent comprehensive meditation on Heaven, 
that one of the Four Last Things which, Mother Loyola says, 
hardly ever comes to our minds. Desirous of seeing so valuable 
a book perfect in every way, we may perhaps be allowed to ask 
if the author really wrote, at p. 102, “ refurnished,” where “ re- 
furbished” suggests itself; and, if it would not be better to 
add the italicized words in the following clause (p. 246): “If 
we have not the ardor of Magdalen, or have not been called, 
etc.” ? - eS 





Life of Mary Ward, Foundress of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Introduction by Rt. Rev. Assot Gasquet, O. S. B. 
London: Burns and Oates, Ltd. Price, 85c. net. 

Since novelty in doctrine or belief must needs be abhorrent to 
all Catholic instincts it is not surprising that some minds, earnest 
indeed but lacking enlightenment, should see in the accommoda- 
tion of the Church’s discipline and practice to new and 
changed conditions the spectre of an assault upon the sacred 
deposit of “faith once delivered to the saints.” Speaking from 
a human standpoint, the Church is and has been and will con- 
tinue to be the greatest conservative force among men, and some 
churchmen in their misguided zeal, may surpass the Church in 
their excessive attachment to what has been and their chariness. 
about all that savors of innovation. 

Born in 1585, Mary Ward, an English maiden, was called of 
God to a great work in the Church, no less an undertaking than 
an unheard of modification of what for centuries had been looked 
upon as the one suitable rule to be followed by women conse- 
crated to God under the perpetual vows of religion. Nuns with- 
out a distinctive habit, without a cloister, yet under a general 
abbess of the whole organization! These three features which 
are familiar enough in our day were strange anomalies three 
hundred years ago. The sad vicissitudes which Mary Ward and 
her first companions underwent in bringing home to clergy and 
laity not only the becomingness but also the usefulness of their 
proposed foundation form a pathetic tale, in which the great 
lesson set us seems to be that though all worldly means may fail 
us and we may lack the help of the great ones of the earth, 
God wil' never abandon those who put their trust in Him. 
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Reviews and Magazines 


Archbishop Ireland, in the July North 
American Review, has an article on “ The 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Italy.” The 
Archbishop opens quoting the statement 
from Philadelphia, May 9, of Bishop Wil- 
son, as secretary of the board, wherein the 
methods of the Methodist Mission in Italy 
are defended and justified as being the same 
as have been pursued for forty years, 
closing with the reaffirmation in the moral 
integrity of the missionaries of the Church 
in Italy. The Archbishop then proceeds to 
criticize severely the mission. He states 
that the attitude of the Vatican toward it is 
“of absolute aloofness.” He says further: 


“War, bold and virulent, upon the 
Vatican, upon its vital principles, upon 
its sacred traditions, is the avowed and 
oft-declared purpose of Methodism. 
The methods .made use of are vilest 
epithets, most shameless calumnies, in- 
sults most outrageous. The allies whose 
co-operation is courted are the lowest 
and most disreputable, to whom all of- 
fenses are forgiven in view of their 
hatred of the Catholic Church and its 
supreme chieftain.” 


The Archbishop bases his argument on 
a book on “The Methodist Mission in 
Italy,” by the Rev. E. S. Stackpole. He 
quotes liberally from this book in support 
of his allegations of the open animosity 
of the mission toward the Vatican. He 
also condemns a book written by Bishop 
Burt on “ Methodism in Italy,” and dis- 
credits his statistics and conclusions. He 
closés by referring in detail to the Roose- 
velt incident. He first refers to the fact 
that ex-Mayor Low, of New York, after 
having an audience with the Pope, went 
to the Methodist chapel and made an ad- 
dress. He then refers to the Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks episode, and concludes as 
follows: 


“In reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s request 
for an audience a message was sent, 
courteous and confidential, acceding, of 
course, to the request, yet intimating 
the unpleasant position to which the 
Vatican would be reduced were there 
the least peril that what had happened 
to Mr. Low and to Mr. Fairbanks were 
by any miscalculation or oversight to 
happen to him. The more illustrious 
the visitor, the more was he to be put 
on his guard. Unfortunately, the mes- 
sage of the Vatican reached Mr. Roose- 
‘velt under the cover of comments from 
the hand of the American Ambassador 
to the Quirinal, and was read in the 
glare of those comments. Certainly, 
the situation was perplexing. The com- 
ments of Mr. Leishman under his eyes, 
the answer given by Mr. Roosevelt is 





not a surprise to Americans. Subse- 
quent developments brought further 
confusion. There were other and yet 


more embarrassing comments from Mr. 
Leishman to Mr. Roosevelt; and there 
was the cavalier and unwarranted de- 
claration of Mr. O’Loughlin to the 
Cardinal that Mr. Roosevelt was just 
the man to go from the Vatican to 
the Methodist hall. Circumstances, let 
us say, conspired to defeat an under- 
standing which was sure to be, had Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Cardinal Secretary 
of State come face to face, or had they 
spoken to each other in direct corres- 
pondence without let or hindrance of 
intermediaries. However, as_ things 
went, the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
supremely preoccupied, as it was his 
duty to be, with the necessity of safe- 
guarding at all hazard the honor of 
the Holy See, was allowed no alterna- 
tive; the audience was made impossible. 
Such the Roosevelt incident, in which, 
back of all the immediate circumstances, 
the one controlling element was the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“The attitude of the Vatican toward 
the Methodist mission must not be other 
than what it was. If in this attitude 
there is intolerance, it is the intoler- 
ance of vile insult and treacherous 
fraud. With persons differing from it 
in creed, honorable in their sincerity 
of belief and well-mannered in their 
bearing, the Vatican is always most 
tolerant, most courteous. But as was 
the Saviour Himself, so is the Vatican, 
severe and intolerant when confronted 
by the Pharisee and the money changer 
of the temple. Apart from his position 
as Vicar of Christ, the Pontiff of the 
Vatican rules a kingdom great in the 
majesty of history as no other kingdom 
present or past. It owes respect to it- 
self; it owes respect to the hundreds of 
millions who venerate its spiritual 
sceptre; it must brook no friend, no 
foe, who casts insult into its face. And 
then the Vatican is the supreme guar- 
dian of faith and morals; when these 
are assailed, it must not, in manner 
least direct, betoken approval of the 
enemy—this, less than ever, when the 
targets of the attack are the more poor 
and helpless of its subjects, when mis- 
siles from the hostile camp, steeped in 
fraud and deceit, call for loud and in- 
sistent warning, lest the thoughtless and 
simple-minded be stricken unawares.” 


In the July number Catholic Missions 
sets before us am inviting assortment of 
mission news and comment. Sketches 
of Indians in British America, cannibals 
in Central Africa, South Sea Islanders 
and Burmese converts give an indication 





of the worldwide field of Catholic mission 
work. The text is plentifully inter- 
spersed with attractive illustrations. The 
Right Rev. editor answers for us a ques- 
tion which we put with some diffidence, 
namely, “When will the United States 
have its seminary for foreign missions, 
or its Apostolic School as a nursery for 
future missions, even martyrs?” His 
words may well be pondered: 

“When there is more spirit of self- 
denial among us; when there is less love 
of comfort, pleasure and amusement in 
our young men and women; when the 
bringing of one soul to Christ is deemed 
a greater feat than the accumulating of 
a billion dollars, and material success is 
not held up as an ideal before the eyes 
of our youth; when families consider it 
an honor and a blessing to have their 
sons and daughters leave their homes 
and country to enroll themselves in the 
apostolic army; when, in fine, we shall be 
more Catholic!” 

There surely is not a Catholic institu- 
tion whose reading room is deprived of 
the help that would come from the pe- 
rusal of publications like Catholic Missions. 
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EDUCATION 


The following letter from His Holiness 
was received by Mgr. Shahan, on the eve 
of the Detroit Conference of the Catholic 
Educational Association. 


To our beloved son, Thomas Joseph 
Shahan, Roman prelate, and President of 
the Catholic Educational Association: 

PIUS PP. X. 

Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Bene- 
diction: 

We have heard with especial pleasure of 
the society known as the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, recently established in 
the United States of America for the pur- 
pose of promoting the Catholic training of 
youth, and of diffusing more widely the 
principles of Christian wisdom with its rich 
and felicitous consequences for the popular 
welfare. These efforts, we hope, will daily 
redound to the interest and growth of re- 
ligion. Your own diligence, beloved son, 
and that of your earnest associates in this 
excellent work, no less than the good results 
which we know have been already obtained 
through your active zeal, foreshadow the 
realization of the aforesaid desirable ends. 
There is, therefore, no need to urge on those 
who are already pushing forward with 
steadiness. To one principal and supreme 
point we would call your attention as you 
meet in your annual convention to discuss 
the perfecting of Christian training. Each 
of you should be persuaded that he renders 
to this enterprise a real service only in as 
far as he imitates Christ Who, when about 
to deliver to the world His heavenly doc- 
trine; “ began to do and to teach.” Hence, 
it is by personal example, no less than by 
other social agencies, that each one of you 
should further the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion. Example, indeed, is mighty to per- 
suade, nor is there any better means of 
moving mankind to the practice of virtue. 
Quite particularly is this true in the educa- 
tion of children who are all the readier to 
imitate what they behold in proportion as 
their judgment is weak. 

We may add that your efforts will have 
greater success, if in addition to all other 
means of preserving and increasing Catholic 
life, you devote special attention to that 
means of spreading the truth and refuting 
error which is so well fitted to our own 
time and conditions, i. ¢., newspapers, re- 
views, and similar periodical publications, 
which the enemies of religion, alas, abuse 
for the dissemination of their perverse 
teaching and for the ruin of morality. 
Having thus set before you the path along 
which your common efforts ought to pro- 
ceed, we do not doubt that you will abun- 
dantly correspond to our desires. But lest 
you lack the aid of divine grace which 





quickens all human energies, we very lov- 
ingly in the Lord, and as an assurance of 
divine help, confer upon you, beloved son, 
and upon all the members of the aforesaid 
association, the Apostolic Benediction. 
Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, June 10, 1910, 
in the seventh year of our pontificate. 
Pius PP. X. 





An enthusiastic reunion of the Alumni 
marked this year’s commencement of the 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass. Three hundred and twenty-five 
members of the Alumni Association met 
on Mount St. James on commencement 
eve, and elected officers for the coming 
year. The Right Rev. Thomas D. 
Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, was 
elected Honorary President, and Dr. M. 
F. Fallon, of Worcester, President. 
Sixty-seven young men, the largest grad- 
uating class in the college’s history, re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
This institution of learning is now the 
largest Catholic college in the country, 
and what is still more gratifying, its 
numbers are steadily increasing. The 
President, Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S.J., 
mentioned the fact that the number of 
students in the classical department of 
the college is greater than the number in 
the classical department of Yale. The 
address of Thomas B. Lawler, ’85, was 
of exceptional merit. The Springfield Re- 
publican gives space to some striking por- 
tions of it and speaks of it as inculcating 
“a lesson that needs to be iterated and 
reiterated im all our colleges.” A few 
striking paragraphs are here given: 

“In the crush of matter and crush of 
educational worlds, the rise and decline 
of electives, the growth of trade, voca- 
tional, technical and other schools, one 
thought seems to be coming ever to the 
fore—the worth of the deep, broad basis 
for educational upbuilding. It seems to 
be the consensus of opinion that what- 
ever the future special work of the stu- 
dent, the basis should be along the lines 
of a liberal education, an education that 
will broaden the horizon, elevate the 
heart and mind and promote true culture. 
What does not the liberally educated man 
possess? The songs, the poetry, the 
music, the art, the history, the ideals 
of the nation are his, the breath of his 
being. Ima word, the great story of life 
as given in the humanities is a priceless 
possession. 

“The world of learning was never 
better worth preparing for. Why is it, 
then, that from every university in the 
land and from every serious journey 
there goes up the cry, ‘Our young peo- 
ple were never more indifferent?’ How 
many nights a week does the student 
spend in pursuits non-academic; how 





great a proportion of his days? What 
with so-called college activities, by 
which he must prove his allegiance to 
the university, and social functions by 
which he must recreate his faded soul, 
no margin is left for the one and only 
college activity—which is study. Chass 
meetings, business meetings, committee 
meetings, editorial meetings, football ral- 
lies, baseball rallies, vicarious athletics 
on the bleachers, college dances and class 
banquets, a running up and down the 
campus for ephemeral items for epheme- 
ral articles in ephemeral papers, rehears- 
als of the glee club, rehearsals of the 
mandolin club and of the banjo, rehears- 
als for dramatics (a word to stand the 
hair on end!) what margin of leisure is 
left for the one activity of the college, 
which is study? 

“In Oxford and Cambridge, than which 
no universities have turned out finer, 
cleaner trained scholars, the purpose is 
study, and the honors are paid to the 
scholar. There are no undergraduate 
newspapers, no class meetings, no col- 
lege politics, no football rallies, no yell? 
leaders, no dance, no social functions of 
the mass. Of non-academic activities 
there are but two—athletics and conver- 
sation. They cultivate athletics because 
each is an active devotee of some form 
of sport, and conversation—it is an edu- 
cation, a passion, an art.” 





The Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy made 
pointed reference, in addressing his peo- 
ple on the completion of a successful 
year’s work in the parochial school of 
Altoona, Pa., to the injustice of the 
double burden Catholics are obliged to 
carry for conscience’s sake. Referring to 
the great sacrifice which Catholics are 
making for Christian education, he elo- 
quently described the one reason which 
impels Catholics to tolerate the injus- 
tice: 

“Our schools,” he said, “stand for 
moral development and progress. With- 
out this we cannot have good citizenship, 
nor can we count without it, on finding 
remedies for the conditions which at 
present affect American society in all its 
phases. Some day soon let us hope, al? 
must come to see this. Only the other 
day I was reading what the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, a leading Presbyterian, wrote 
on this matter. He was advocating a 
plan for counteracting to a certain ex- 
tent, the effects of the absence of any- 
thing like a religious training in the cur- 
riculum of our public schools. The need 
of such training, even in a modified way, 
is recognized by him as it must be by 
all thoughtful Americans. He is obliged 
to make the startling confession that 
‘hundreds of thousands of children are 
growing up amongst us whose belief in 
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God extends to the use of His name in 
profane swearing.’ It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this bodes ill for the 
future. The laxity of morals already pre- 
vailing in many quarters can be traced 
directly to the lack of moral training 
that is leaving the youth of the land 
wholly unconscious of their duties 
towards God and their neighbor. The 
consequence is that they have no such 
conception of moral obligations as they 
would have had if they had learned from 
the dawn of their reason their indi- 
vidual responsibility to their Creator. 

“One of the chief lessons America 
needs to-day is honesty in business and 
purity in politics; reverence for consti- 
tuted authority and cheerful obedience 
to law. These lie at the very founda- 
tion of civil society and are inculcated 
in our Catholic schools.” 


ECONOMICS. 


A New York evening paper speaks 
apologetically of “octopi,” saying it 
dares not venture on “octopuses” for 
fear of the officials of the Aquarium in 
Battery Park. No doubt it is in the 
right; though the small Latin and less 
Greek of men of science is greatly to 
blame for having made the language of 
science the poorer by such a word. For- 
tunately for the more feeling of our 
English speakers, the omnibus and the 
arquebus have not to be reduced to spe- 
cies. 

The singular form, octopus, has a figu- 
rative meaning, ignored by Webster’s 
Dictionary, but defined by the Standard 
and the Oxford: “Any organized power 
regarded as many-armed and of far- 
reaching capacity for harm.” This defini- 
tion seems to miss the point. One would 
not call every such power an octopus, any 
more than Gladstone would have called 
every social wrong, a upas tree. If the 
harm in question consists in killing on 
the spot only, the power, however far- 
reaching, can hardly be termed an oc- 
topus. If it be the seizing with appar- 
ently harmless tentacles long out of pro- 
portion to the body, of victims innu- 
merable, and the drawing of them to an 
insatiable maw, the figure is good. 

The Oxford Dictionary finds this 
figurative use in the early eighties of 
the last century, in the posthumous 
“Miscellaneous Essays” of William R. 
Greg, who, with an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the figure, terms England the 
octopus of the nations. The use, now 
become a commonplace, which restricts 
its application to railway corporations 
came in some ten years later; and the 
Oxford’s example is taken from the 
Boston Journal of March 25, 1893. But 
the use drew its origin, not from Boston 





but from San Francisco, where Adolph 
Sutro, of Sutro Tunnel fame, applied it 
to the Southern Pacific Railway during 
his long war with that corporation. Day 
after day in newspaper and on platform 
he denounced “the octopus” which, ac- 
cording to him, was filling: its worthless 
stomach with the fatness of California, 
seizing in its tentacles everything that 
might make for the welfare of the State. 
He was wealthy, and so could send his 
denunciations through all the country 
until “the octopus” became a by-word, 
and even New England editors heard, 
approved and used it. It carried him to 
the Mayor’s chair in 1894. Then, lest it 
should be lost, Frank Norris, who died 
too soon, took it for the title of the first 
novel of his trilogy on the tremendous 
battling of opposing interests involved 
in the production and distribution of 
Western wheat. 

Adolph Sutro is dead. California sur- 
vives and prospers; so does the Southern 
Pacific Railway. Perhaps one does not 
agree entirely with his denunciations; but 
he must not be deprived of the praise due 
him as the inventor and popularizer of 
the special use of “the octopus.” Many 
hold that California and the Southern 
Pacific Railway survive and prosper not 
altogether free from obligations to the 
old man who checked with his often re- 
iterated diatribe an excessive railway 
domination which would have ruined 
both. It is far from certain that they are 
wrong. 





Quoting in a recent number some eco- 
nomic prognostications concerning the 
United States, uttered over twenty years 
ago by Rudyard Kipling, we said that 
our public men are beginning to express 
similar views. Thus W. C. Brown, of the 
New York Central Railway, said in an 
address before the Millers’ Convention: 

“ Husband our coal, as there will come 
a day when the last ton will be mined. 
The fertility of the soil can not only be 
maintained but can also be augmented, 
and it must be if this or any other na- 
tion is to continue to exist. F 

“We have for a century and a half 
recklessly exploited the natural re- 
sources of the continent, with character- 
istic zeal and equally characteristic lack 
of common sense.” 





The following will, written by the tes- 
tatrix, Elizabeth Turnbull, a few hours 
before her death, has been sustained in 
the British Probate Court: 

“4 Dec., 1909. All to Lib from Eliza- 
beth Turnbull. 

“Jane Heath X her mark, Witness. 
“Memoar Bartle, Witness.” 





SOCIOLOGY. 


In its June number, The Missionary, the 
organ of the Apostolic Mission House 
at Washington, presents an inspiriting 
array of successful mission work. Its 
intention to interest children in the work 
makes for its stability, for missionaries 
grow old and must have successors. 

“If we are to have missionaries in the 
future,” it says, “they must be prepared 
now, before their child-hearts are en- 
cysted with the cares of this world and 
its selfishness. The appalling obstacles 
to mission advance in America to-day 
are entirely located in the slothful, cal- 
lous indifference of the grown-ups of 
this generation. All along the line, mis- 
sion priests are scarce, parish priests are 
apathetic and laypeople of all sorts and 
conditions are absorbed in other phases 
of religious experience or none at all, 
simply because you cannot teach old 
dogs new tricks, and these adults did 
not learn to be missionaries when they 
were children.” 

Its model and patron is St. Francis de 
Sales, the holy Bishop of Geneva, whose 
zeal was gentle, whose gentleness was 
zealous. Speaking of his apostolic work, 
it says: 

“St Francis de Sales was probably the 
greatest convert maker of the last few 
centuries. He began a most trying and 
difficult work at a time when he literally 
took his life in his hands, and in a few 
short years brought the entire population 
of the Chablais back into the bosom of 
the Church. He did his work when her- 
esy was virulent in its character, and so 
acute were its antagonisms that men 
were put to death for it as a capital 
offense. Yet, nevertheless, by a policy 
of kindness and devotion, he calmed all 
antagonisms and through an apostolate 
of explanatory preaching he presented 
the teachings of the Church in so attrac- 
tive a form that he overcame the viru- 
lence of heresy, and in a few years he 
made seventy-two thousand converts. 
The Mission House takes St. Francis de 
Sales as its leader and adopts his policy 
as the one that wins every time. 

“Tt is this particular policy of present- 
ing the truths of the Church in an attrac- 
tive way, eliminating the element of 
rancorous religious discussions that has 
won from the Holy Father his special 
commendation. When it was explained 
that it was the positive purpose of the 
methods at the Mission House to do 
away with rancorous controversy and 
substitute the irenic tone and policy, the 
Holy Father was immediately taken by 
it. He believes that there has been too 
much fighting in religious interest to the 
detriment of a better knowledge of 
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things Catholic. He believes that if the 
same energy that has been used in at- 
tacking the Protestant were expended in 
revealing the beauty and truth of Cath- 
olic doctrine the progress of the Church 
among the nations would be infinitely 
greater. In the audience given to Father 
Doyle the Holy Father used an expres- 
sion which is very much akin to inspira- 
tion. He said: ‘We cannot build up the 
Church on the ruins of charity.’ Charity 
is the foundation of all religious life and 
where it is disrupted it is never possible 
to upbuild the edifice of religion. It is 
impossible to convert a man who is in 
the wrong by assailing his character and 
denouncing his honesty.” 

Within the week ending June 26, over 
2,000 American landed in Ire- 
land. An organization has been formed 
to entertain properly the Irish-American 
visitors, who under the auspices of the 
Irish Home-Coming Association, are ex- 
pected to exceed 50,000 during the sum- 


visitors 


mer. 
The St. Raphael's Society for the pro- 
tection of German emigrants, has issuea 


its report for 1909. The figures are for 


the ports of Bremen, Hamburg, - Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam and Havre. In these 
places 136,122 persons were taken care 


of by the agents of the society, 135,775 
the Divine service held for 
emigrants, 24,190 received the Sacra- 
ments. Money to the amount of $63,000 
was transmitted. Sixty agents are main- 
tained by the society in various ports, 
who further the endeavors of the 
society for the protection of emigrant 
girls. The headquarters of the St. Ra- 
phael’s Society in New York, as our 
readers know, is the Leo-House. Since 
its foundation in the early seventies, the 
society has taken care of nearly two 
million travelers, and has arranged for 
the transmission of nearly five million 
dollars. All the services are given gratis. 


assisted at 


also 





Recent reports show a decrease of 
twenty per cent. in deaths by consump- 
tion in Ireland for 1909, and a much 
smaller number of consumption cases 
than in any previous year for which sta- 
tistics are available. The practical ex- 
tinction of the disease in a few years is 
predicted. The English National Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association proposes to 
adopt the methods of the Irish organi- 
zation: “The quickest, best, and ulti- 
mately the cheapest way is to educate 
the nation by means of traveling Tuber- 
culosis Exhibitions, caravans with lan- 
tern slides, popular lectures, an infor- 
mation bureau for press and public and 
the distribution of literature.” An appeal 
for funds is made by the committee: 





Earl Derby, the Duke of Devonshire 


and William Waldorf Astor. 


SCIENCE 
The United States and Great Britain 
have entered into a contract regulating 


the use of water for power purposes at 
Niagara Falls. The Canadian side is al- 
lotted an allowance of 36,000 cubic feet 
per second, the New York side 20,000 
cubic feet. 

* * * 

The French method of powdering~ milk 
is by forcing it, under a pressure of 250 
atmospheres, through a tube one-tenth of 
a millimeter in diameter, into a closed 
chamber heated to 167 degrees F., by a 
warm air current. The rapid expansion of 
the milk in its entry into the chamber 
volatilizes it. The water is carried off by 
the hot air, and the solid particles of the 
milk are precipitated. 

* * x 
A. G. Rankin supports the view 
that sundry metals are possessed, to a 
greater or lesser degree, of germicidal 
power. Thus water, inoculated with ty- 
phoid bacilli, when kept in a clean, copper 
bowl becomes sterile. Pure zinc when used 
in large quantities, exhibiting a large sur- 
face area, recognizably affects the germs’ 
existence, as does also aluminum. Fur- 
ther investigation will show whether we 
have not, in the above, an easy solution to 


the important question of sterilization. 
*K ok ~ 


Dr. 


At a recent conference of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
several leading lead pencil manufacturers. 
plans were adopted for testing new woods 
to be used in the lead pencil industry. As 
the present rate of output is 325,000,000 
pencils annually, calculations show that the 
supply of red-cedar wood will be exhausted 
in five years. A substitute must be found 
that will whittle easily, be relatively free 
from knots, and which occurs in sufficient 
quantity to meet the heavy demand. 
Amongst the woods to be tried are Rocky 
Mountain red-cedar, alligator and western 
juniper, red-wood, incense and western 
cedar, and Alaska cypress. The Forest 
service will assist in the experimentation. 

* * * 

Chemical analysis indicates that the pro- 
portion by volume of sulphurous acid gas 
in smoke collected at the base of chimneys 
varies from 0.0001 to 0.0003 per cent, reach- 
ing the maximum but rarely. From these 
figures it is readily seen that the rumors 
regarding the deleterious effects of smoke 
from a hygienic point of view are grossly 
exaggerated. The contents of ammonia, 
ammoniacal salts and volatile products in 
smoke have little or no relation to possible 
injury. 

F. Tonporr, S.J. 





ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


An imposing congress was recently 
held in Rome for the District of Latium 
of the members of the Italian Associa- 
tion of St. Cecilia, which has for its ob- 
ject the restoration of Sacred Music. 
Similar meetings are to be held for 
Sicily, Emilia and Venice. The Rev. 
Father De Santi, S.J., is the president 
of this organization in the membership 
of which there has recently been a very 
large increase. It is of interest to re- 
call that nearly twenty years ago Father 
De Santi printed in the Civilta Cattolica 
an article on Church music that made so 
deep an impression on the then Patri- 
arch of Venice, that, when, at a later 
date, as one of the Bishops of Italy he 
was asked to give his views on Church 
Music he adopted the article of the 
Civilta substantially as his own, and sent 
it thus modified to the Congregation of 
Rites. When he became Pope Pius X 
and determined to introduce the musical 
reform he took this paper of his on the 
subject out of the files of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, made some minor changes 
and it became the now historic Motu 
Proprio. 


In its issue of June 18, Rome relates 
the following interesting incident: 

“This week a very interesting sou- 
venir of the Kulturkampf was unveiled 
in the Austro-Hungarian College in 
Rome. It consists of a marble bust of 
the late Cardinal Melchers and a Latin 
inscription of which this is the transla- 
tion: *To Paul Cardinal Melchers, S.J. 
—Venerable Archbishop of Cologne— 
Valiant defender of Ecclesiastical liberty 
—Who lived long and died piously in 
this College—the Society of Jesus has 
erected this monument to its worthy 
professed, 1910.’ Archbishop Melchers 
and Archbishop Ledochowski were two 
of the chief victims of Bismarck’s futile 
war on the Church. In 1885 when the 
negotiations between the Holy See and 
Germany were about to be concluded 
one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
a settlement was connected with the 
archdiocese of Cologne. The Arch- 
bishop, Mgr. Melchers, was living in ex- 
ile across the border in a monastery in 
Holland. Bismarck absolutely refused 
to allow him to return, and the Holy 
See solved the difficulty by calling the 
prelate to Rome and making him a Car- 
dinal of the Curia, as it had already done 
in the case of Mgr. Ledochowski, Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen and Posen, Cardinal 
Gotti’s predecessor as Prefect of Propa- 
ganda. Mgr. Melchers was elevated to 
the Sacred College together with those 
great luminaries of the modern Church, 
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Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, 
and Cardinal Capecelatro, Archbishop of 
Capua. He asked and was gladly granted 
hospitality at the German College, then 
situated in the Via del Seminario and 
subsequently transferred to Via San 
Nicola da Tolentino, which is under the 
direction of the Society of Jesus. Here 
Cardinal Melchers led a very retired life, 
and in the following year begged Father 
Anderledy, General of the Society, to be 
admitted among the Jesuits. The Gen- 
eral gave his consent, but Leo XIII de- 
layed the necessary authorization. Later 
when the Pope’s brother, Cardinal Pecci, 
asked and obtained permission to be received 
back into the Company of which he had for- 
merly been a member, the Pope granted the 
same favor to Cardinal Melchers. That was 
in February, 1890. Two years after the 
German Cardinal was at death’s door 
and availing himself of the privilege of 
dying a Jesuit made his solemn profes- 
sion in the presence of several witnesses 
including Father Steinhuber, who was 
to be so well known throughout the 
world as the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Index. Cardinal Melchers, however, sur- 
vived for four years longer, but the secret 
of his profession as a Jesuit was known 
only to Leo XIII and the Superiors of 
the Company.” 





The Rev. Michael A. Reilly, of the New 
York Apostolate, has been appointed by 
Archbishop Farley to found a new parish 
at Woodlawn Heights, N. Y. Father 
Reilly’s place on the missionary band will 
be taken by the Rev. Thomas J. McCor- 
mick, 





Among the more active workers in Rome 
who are doing their best to counteract the 
labor of the Methodists are the Mary 
Ward nuns. They have settled themselves 
in the Via Venti Settembre close by the 
Methodist headquarters, and there for ten 
hours a day lessons in foreign languages 
are given to women eager to learn. This 
special instruction is what is most needed 
to enable workpeople to find lucrative em- 
ployment, and has been a chief magnet to 
draw the poor Italian into the Methodist 
net. The Catholics, men and women, are 
striving to meet them with their own 
tools, but the crying need is for them to 
be upheld by subscriptions from home, for 
in that respect the Methodists have a great 
advantage, for they are plentifully supplied 
with funds from America. 





The blessing of the new bells for the 
Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, took place 
on June 26, the civil, military and ecclesias- 
tical authorities participating. The bells 
were cast in the Island of St. Helena. 
There were present on the occasion the 
honorable Syndic or Mayor of Venice with 





his council, Admiral Viotti, in command of 
the Navy Department, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, Commandant of the Arsenal, and 
other representative officials. Many church 
dignitaries were in attendance, and the 
Patriarch of Venice, Cardinal Cavallari, as- 
sisted by Mgr. Rosada and Mgr. Sixt, 
officiated at the ceremony. 





Rev. Arthur Caron, C.SS.R., son of a 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, the late 
Hon. René Caron, brother of the late Sir 
Adolphe Caron, and brother-in-law of Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of Can- 
ada, has been appointed Superior of the 
Redemptorist Fathers at Brandon, Mani- 
toba. Father Caron, who has recently been 
stationed at Ste. Anne de Beaupré, was 
for several years pastor of St. Ann’s 
Church, Montreal, and also pastor of the 
parish of St. Thomas in the West Indies 
from 1892 to 1900, 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Some few weeks ago the New York 
Times printed one of its special cable- 
grams from Rome, containing the infor- 
mation that the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Maryland had applied for an 
audience with the Holy Father and had 
been curtly refused; this, too, in spite 
of a cordial letter of introduction from 
Cardinal Gibbons to Cardinal Merry del 
Val. In the answer which the Bishop 
was alleged to have received he was 
told that His Holiness was neither a 
picture nor a statue to be inspected and 
criticized; and the Times added, the 
“ Bishop is preserving the letter and will 
take it to America with him as a sou- 
venir of his visit.” Investigation showed 
that Bishop Paret had not been refused 
an audience nor had he been im Rome 
for two weeks before the Times received 
its accurate despatch. How courteously 
even a Protestant is received when he 
visits the Pope and what impression the 
kindly presence of the Holy Father 
makes on his visitors that are not of 
the Catholic Faith is graphically told 
by John Kendrick Bangs in Harper's 
Weekly: 

“A slight gesture from the master of 
ceremonies bade us all kneel,” he says, 
“and the long-awaited figure entered—a 
sad-faced man arrayed in a simple white 
robe, expressionless of feature, but giv- 
ing a striking impression of sweetness 
and intense weariness combined. He 
walked slowly along the line holding out 
to each pilgrim as he passed a listless 
hand, on the fourth finger of which was 
the ring of St. Peter. At first glance he 
appeared the embodiment of age and of 
physical weakness, and it must be con- 
fessed that the impression was disap- 
pointing; but as he came nearer, and one 





was able to look more closely into his 
saddened eyes, one discerned in them 
not so much of weakness as of loveli- 
ness of character, strength of soul. 
touched by a _ strange pathos that 
brought with it the conviction that the 
people of his beloved city of Venice, 
among whom as Giuseppe Sarto he had 
once dwelt, had loved him for reasons 
that were good. One longed to be able 
to rise up and give him a more affec- 
tionate and no less reverential salute 
than the cold, formal greeting to the 
golden signet prescribed by the etiquette 
of the ceremony. I pressed his hand 
with a sincere and earnest feeling of 
reverence for his office and of respect 
for the man, and was surprised to find, 
as a little lump manifested itself in my 
throat and a suspicious moisture dimmed 
my eyes for the moment, that I had 
awakened rather into an intensity of 
sympathy for the prisoner of the Vati- 
can than of awed reverence for the 
successor of the apostle. There was, in- 
deed, no lack of the latter quality, but 
the former was from the heart, and I am 
glad to feel that that is truly the Ameri- 
can of it. In spite of the splendor of 
his surroundings and the loftiness of 
his station, one could not escape the 
conviction that the office carries with 
it not only responsibilities which are on- 
erous and exacting, but involves as well 
such sacrifices of life and liberty as 
would stagger most men, even those 
rigorously trained fort a life of sacrifice 
as the Church trains its priests. I have 
sometimes thought it would be pleasant 
to be the king of England or the em- 
peror of Germany or the President of 
the United States, but I looked upon 
Pius X with no feelings of envy in my 
heart. 

“ After His Holiness had passed us by 
we were bidden to rise and follow in his 
train, which we did; directly in his train, 
in fact, for upon the return to the Sala 
Dell’ Consistorio it so happened that our 
position in the line gave us the position 
of honor. Ina remarkably short time he 
had passed before the whole group of 
visitors. Many of these, as I have al- 
ready intimated, had apparently come 
merely to gratify their curiosity to see 
the head of the Roman Church, but 
others were there for purposes affecting 
the repose of their own souls, for more 
than one man and more than one 
woman, with faces streaming with tears 
and an anguish of mind ill-concealed, 
implored indulgence, for what I know 
not, as His Holiness passed along; and 
in every case with a kindly gesture and 
a glance full of noble henignity at least, 
solace was granted. It was altogether 
most affecting, and when, at the close 
of the greetings, the Holy Father raised 
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his hand to bless all present according 
to their need and intention, I went down 
upon my knees, not because the etiquette 
of the hour required it, but because I 
wanted to; and when I rose up and went 
silently back to the noisy city I felt that 
the blessing asked had been received, 
for I was happy and the world seemed 
the sweeter and the brighter for the ex- 
istence of such a man as Pius X.” 


PERSONAL 


The New York Tribune, in an editorial 
on “Memorials of Surgical Research,” 
pays the following tribute to the great 
Catholic Scientist, Louis Pasteur: 

The recent unveiling of a memorial 
bust of Pasteur in the garden of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris was 
a fitting tribute to one of the greatest 
benefactors of the race in our time, 
rendered most appropriately at the very 
scene of the greater part of his labors. 
For it was in that famous college that 
the illustrious scientist waged thirty- 
seven years of his lifelong campaign, 
unrelenting and_ splendidly effective, 
against the forces of nature which are 
inimical to man. The annals of science 
probabiy present no equal or approxi- 
mate example of such a combination of 
exalted religious faith, of soaring poeti- 
cal imagination, of prophetic divination 
and of laborious, unwearying capacity 
for taking pains in almost inconceivably 
exact research. It was his rare and 
almost unique gift to anticipate revela- 
tion and to discern in advance, by in- 
tuition apparently, the truths which 
laborious experiments were subsequent- 
ly to confirm, 





Percy G. Williams, the theatrical man- 
ager, who has just returned from Europe, 
does not expect to see the Oberammergau 
Passion Play reproduced in America. “I 
saw the production this year,” he said, 
“and while witnessing the wonderful drama 
1 came to the conviction that it would not 
for America. The public would not 
regard the play in the proper spirit, and it 
would be looked upon as sacrilegious. I 
was in communication with David Belasco 
as to the prospect of bringing the produc- 
tion to this country. He would have acted 
in cooperation with me and the production 
here would be of the highest possible artis- 
tic nature, but we should be without the 
proper religious atmosphere that has sur- 
rounded the play in Oberammergau for so 
many decades. I am quite convinced of 
this. They are in earnest about it there. 
We should be merely curious.” 


do 


Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J., of Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, is about to publish with 








the M. H. Wiltzius Company, another 
Christological novel, as a companion volume 
to his “Son of Siro,” which he published 
a year ago last Christmas and which met 
with remarkable success, going through 
many editions. The name of the new book 
is “Andros of Ephesus,” and it deals with 
the worship of Diana, and the beginnings 
of Christianity among the Ephesians. Be- 
sides the book “ Andros of Ephesus,” he will 
bring out this fall, through Benziger 
Brothers, another college story, under the 
title of “As Gold in the Furnace,” which 
we believe is destined to be as popular as 
any of his works, all of which have had 
a large sale. The Ephesian story is the 
first this author has published in the west. 
Hitherto all his works have been issued 
from New York. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Frecp Masses DurING THE Civit War. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read in America of last week the refer- 
ence to the statement of the Sun regard- 
ing the rarity of field Masses in the mili- 
tary history of this country. In partial 
refutation of the assertion, I desire to tell 
of my experience as an altar boy in 1861. 
Camp Curtin, at Harrisburg, Pa., named 
for Andrew G. Curtin, the War Governor 
of Pennsylvania, was the scene of the 
mobilization of most of the Pennsylvania 
regiments. At times there were as many 
as 20,000 men in camp. At old St. Pat- 
rick’s church (now the cathedral of Har- 
risburg diocese), I served as acolyte to 
Rev. Pierce Maher, who for thirty years 
was the rector. On Sunday, after Mass 
for the parishioners, we went to the camp, 
about a mile distant. In the barracks some 
boxes that had contained clothing or hard 
tack served as an altar. 

There were few Catholics in Central 
Pennsylvania in those days, and the num- 
ber of Catholic soldiers was limited. The 
small number present devoutly knelt around 
our improvised altar, while a great crowd 
of our separated brethren who wore the 
blue, filled with curiosity, stood around in 
groups and marvelled at the ceremony of 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass and the Latin 
Ritual. 

After the Mass good old Father Maher, 
who was an eloquent preacher, told the 
men of their duty to God, and to their 
country. His patriotism and fervency great- 
ly impressed them, and after our first 
visit, on each recurring Sunday morning, 
we were welcomed by all the boys of every 
creed who had not gone to the front. Many 
of them, alas, never returned from the 
battlefields of Virginia. 

Epwarp FEEeney. 
Brooklyn, June 19. 








KinG GeorGe’s MATRIMONIAL STATUS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of a letter, published recently 
in your columns, referring to an alleged 
morganatic marriage of King George V, 
I think, merely in the interest of fair play, 
you might find room for the following 
from the London Church Times of June 
17, 1910:— 

The Bishop of Durham, speaking on 
Saturday at the reunion of past and present 
students of St. Hilda’s College for School- 
mistresses at Durham, disposed of two 
slanders against King George, who, he said, 
was a tremendously conscientious doer of 
daily work. Very often one heard the 
breath of slander against people who oc- 
cupied prominent positions, and there were 
two respects in which King George had 
been slandered. One was that he was not 
always temperate in his drinking, and the 
other was that he was secretly married 
to a lady not of royal rank, and that his 
marriage with Queen Mary was therefore 
not legal. He wished to say with absolute 
confidence from absolute knowledge, that 
both these slanders were absolute fictions. 
King George was severely and strictly tem- 
perate in his habits. To say otherwise was 
a lie, and a lie that ought to be nailed to 
the counter. The slander of his supposed 
marriage was also unfounded.” 

Henry Leverett CHASE. 

St. Louis, June 27 


wi. 


SENSATIONAL Press SLANDERS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your masterly article, “Tardy Justice,” 
in last week’s issue of your scholarly and 
instructive paper is surely appreciated by 
all Catholics, but especially welcome is it 
to those who knew Rev. Edward J. Walsh 
intimately. Shocking, indeed, was the 
tragedy of South St. Paul, but the infamous 
press report of the scandalous deed was a 
disgrace to a Christian community, and 
would not be recorded in the barbaric days 
of old. 

Good Father Walsh is in his grave, but 
a better priest never worked more loyally 
and zealously in the vineyard of the Lord. 
From his youth I was his companion. I 
sat beside him during the years of his 
college and seminary career. I have been 
in close contact with him since his ordina- 
tion day, and ever was he the conscientious 
student and the devoted priest. To cast 
even the slightest shadow upon his charac- 
ter, and that in so tragic a death, could 
come from one source only—a soulless, vil- 
lainous press. 

Your timely article deserves our highest 
appreciation. 

(Rev.) Jonn Dunpny. 
St. Paul, Minn., June 28. 








